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NOVEMBER. 


“All you that to feasting and mirth are inclined, 

Come, here is good news for to pleasure your minds 

Thanksgiving has come, and will keep open house ; 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse. 

Then come, boys, and welcome for diet the chief, 

Plum pudding, goose, turkey, minced pies and roast beef. 

Although the cold weather doth hunger provoke, 

°Tis a comfort to see how the chimneys do smoke ; 

Then haste to the kitchen for diet the chlef, 

Plum pudding, goose, turkey, minced pies and roast beef.”’ 
OLD Baap. 











OVEMBER is the 
4 month when our 
\ annual autumnal 
~ festival is appoint- 
> ed, and which has 
<Q been denominated 
~ Thanksgiving Day, 
» because it is par- 
%. ticularly designed 
zy * to draw our atten- 
*_____ tion to our obliga- 
4 tions of gratitude to our 
; Heavenly Father, for the 
i bounties of the Harvest. The 
i festival of Thanksgiving evi- 
| dently originated among the 
Puritans, as a substitute for 
| the annual feast of the Nativi- 
ce >| ty, called Christmas, and which our Pu- 
/ | ritan fathers rejected, because it is an in- 
stitution of Roman Catholic appointment, 
and because there exists no certain historical evi- 
dence that the birth of Jesus happened on that day. 
Thanksgiving was for many years exclusively a New 
England holiday ; but the custom of observing such 
a day has been gradually adopted by the majority 
of the States of the Union; and it may now be re- 
garded as a national festivity, like the Fourth of 
July. 
Our nation is said to observe a smaller number 
of festal days than any other; and it is thought, 
that by increasing the number of these pleasant 
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occasions, our people might be improved in many 
points of character. We will not argue this ques- 
tion, at the present time; but acknowledge that we 
have some doubts whether the private morals of 
our people might not be injured by increasing the 
number of our festivals, without imposing upon 
them many safeguards, especially of temperance. 
We would, however, preserve faithfully all those 
holidays which have come down to us from our an- 
cestors ; and with the observance of them we would 
preserve all those customs which are connected 
with the simplicity of their habits. With all the 
faults of our ancestors, there is a groundwork of 
public and private virtue established by them, which 
the nation cannot forsake without involving itself 
in ruin, 


Thanksgiving is one of those venerable institu- 


tions, which is associated not only with the man-. 


ners of our Puritan ancestors, but also with some 
of the most delightful recollections of our ear!y. 
days. Feasting is a cheerful occupation, net nec 
essarily connected with surfeiting or intemperance ; 
and one needs not to be a voluptuary, to: leok 
back with pleasure upon those feast days of his 
youth, in which, however sumptuous the entertain- 
ments, it was the social gathering that gave it-its 
principal charms. It has always been customery 
to assemble together all the scattered members of 
each family, on this delightful occasion, and-no oth- 
er season is the witness of so many happy meet-~ 
ings over all our favored land. Who does not rec- 
ollect the joy, both of the anticipation and-the greet- 
ing, of some beloved brother or sister, who has long 
been absent from the paternal home ;. or after one’s 
own separation from home, the joy of his annual 
return to the beloved family circle? After a few 
years had passed, this circle began to be dimin- 
ished. One member had removed to such a dis- 
tance, as to render a visit impracticable; another 
perhaps was at sea, or in a distant country; aneth- 
er still had been removed by death. 





After a still longer period, the circle has din 
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ished to a melancholy few, until at length the ven- 
erable heads of the family sat down alune to their 
feast of thankagiving. The few children that re- 
mained among the living had themselves become 
heads of families, and the centres of new gather- 
ings and new rejoicings. 

May these sacred customs never be abolished, 
and may the observance of them never degenerate 
from its original simplicity. Feasting by no means 
implies excess, and temperance may preside at the 
most sumptuous board. But it was the religious 
exercises of this day which we always regarded 
with the most pleasing anticipation. However dull 
the exercises of the Sabbath might be on ordinary 
occasions, those of Thanksgiving day were always 
affecting and delightful. Instead of the usual dull 
psalmody, the performances of that day were en- 
livened by anthems and the occasional pieces, more 
than usually pleasing. The singing meetings that 
preceded the festival can never be forgotten. Here 
we cannot help remarking, that those who have 
been accustomed only to the ordinary music of an 
ordinary choir, know nothing of the charming in- 
fluence of the best sacred music; and not many 
persons are probably aware that the best music 
that has ever been composed is of this denomina- 
tion. Sacred music admits of the interweaving of 
every delightful emotion and sublime sentiment; 
while profane music is confined almost entirely to 
illustrate the passions of the human heart, and to 
the exhibition of skill in execution. It is not true, 
as John Wesley once remarked, that “the Devil 
has appropriated all the best music.” English writ- 
ers complain that the old time-honored festivals 
of Great Britain are growing into disuse. “Alas,” 
exclaimed the author of “Rural Records,” “alas! 
for the rare old times—alas, for the festivities and 
the revelries, the sports and customs, the convivial 
hospitalities, the mirth ful tide-times and the oft-re- 
curring festivals, which gave to our sea-girt isle 
its peculiar title of merry England. One by one 
have these observances disappeared from the face 
of society. Gradually and almost insensibly have 
they receded before the flood-tide of fashion and 
refinement, whose strong current hath swept over 
them with obliterating might. Many have been 
totally submerged, their memory existing only in 
the page of romance or traditionary songs. Of 
others there yet remain some traces, few and faint, 
and barely sufficient to interest the antiquary, and 
form the groundwork of his conjectures. A few 
still linger on, shorn of their ancient state, but still 
reverent ‘by reason of their venerable origin, and 
treasurable on account of their rarity and purity. 

“There is one brief season of festivity, however, 
which still continues to maintain its ground, and to 
display some portion of that genuine and right 
hearty spirit of hospitality and good feeling, by 
which our ancestors were actuated ;—one period of 





the year, when the rich spoils of the golden au- 
tumn having been gathered ih, the farmer opens 
his hands and his heart, and welcomes to his table 
those sons of the soil by whose labors the in-gath- 
ering of the harvest has been perfected.” 

The last paragraph of the above quotation al- 
luded to the celebrated English festival of “Har- 
vest Home,” which still continues to be observed 
in the rural districts of Great Britain. The epithet 
“merry” could never be properly applied to New 
England. Our ancestors met with too much per- 
secution, encountered too many dangers, and suf- 
fered altogether too many hardships of every de- 
scription to be a merry people. They were the 
most religious of a religious nation ; the most grave 
of anation given to serious humors, in spite of their 
numerous festivities. They brought with them a 
contempt of the established religion which had 
caused them to leave their native land, and they 
refused to adopt any of the English national holi- 
days, the most of which were more or less connect- 
ed with the ceremonies of the established church. 
They also abhorred all merry-makings which were 
of a purely worldly or profane character. 

Hence our Thanksgiving became the New Eng- 
land “Harvest Home,” and the only festivity that 
could be said to resemble the English Christmas. 
This was appointed by the governors of the several 
colonies; and this, and the annual Fast, seem to 
have been the only periodical festivities, which were 
introduced into general usage. Fast day is rather 
tco melancholy an occasion to be satisfactory to 
the cheerful temperament of the present genera- 
tion; but its observances might be modified to suit 
the genius of our own day, without destroying its 
character. We would suggest the propriety} of 
establishing a certain day of the year by legislative 
action, for each of these two annual holidays.— 
Let Thanksgiving be established permanently on 
the last Thursday in November, and Fast day on the 
first or second Thursday in April. As the first is our 
autumnal Festival, so let the last be our vernal 
Festival ; the one to thank Heaven for the boun- 
ties of the harvest; the other to praise Him for 
the recurrence of the seed time of the year; and 
in each case let the religious exercises of the morn- 
ing be followed by such amusements as are the 
most truly seasonable in their character. 

Christian nations associate the word Fast, as ap- 
plied to a holiday, with abstinence from food and 
penance. But the original meaning of the word 
was very different from this. The Latin word 
Fasti signifies festivals, and they were commonly 
feast days; indeed, feast and fast seem to have 
had one common origin. The religion of the Ro- 
mans was highly poetical and their festivities par- 
took of their poetical character. Our own festivals 
are somewhat too prosaic, and certain observances 
of a practical nature might be gradually engrafted 
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upon them without essentially altering their char- 
acters in an injurious manner. We ought to have 
a public holiday for every season, and one which 
should have reference to the character of the sea- 
son. Summer may be said to be commemor- 
ated on the “Glorious Fourth ;” spring and au- 
tumn by the holidays already named; but winter 
is yet without its seasonable holiday ; though New 
Year’s day might be established as our winter fes- 
tival, and accompanied with such exercises and 
amusements as would, besides affording the inhab- 
itants a relaxation from their daily pursuits, be ren- 
dered promotive of their moral and intellectual 
improvement, 





LEAD. 


When this metal was first used by man no one 
can tell. It is known to have been in common use 
among the Romans, who sheathed the bottoms of 
their ships with it. At that time lead was twenty- 
four times the price it is now. The uses of lead 
are very numerous, such as for covering buildings, 
for water pipes, for dyeing and calico printing, in 
making glass, for glazing porcelain, for refinin 
gold and silver, for pigments. White lead, re 
lead, yellow chrome, are known to everybody. The 
application of lead as a cosmetic is somewhat curi- 
ous. The Roman ladies were wont to “paint” with 
ceruse, (oxyd of lead.) Plautus, an old poet, in- 
troduces a waiting-woman refusing to give her 
mistress either ceruse or rouge, because, in the 
true spirit of a flatterer, she thought her quite 
handsome enough without it. The best hair-dyes 
are made with lead. The quantity of sheet lead 
used for wrapping tea, tobacco, and perfumery 
goods, is enormous. It is remarkable that this 
metal, when dissolved in an acid, has the property 
of imparting a saccharine taste to the fluid. ‘Thus 
the common acetate of lead is always called “sugar 
of lead.” It was, perhaps, on this account that 
the Greeks and Romans used sheet lead to neu- 
tralize the acidity of bad wine—a practice which 
now is happily not in use, since it has been found 
that all combinations of lead are decidedly poison- 
ous. Lead will take off the rancidity of oil, and 
on this account it is much valued by watchmakers 
for making their lubricating oil. The alloys of 
lead, which we call pewter, solder, and others, are 
so essential in every-day life, that we should be in a 
regular “fix” without them. “As heavy as lead” is 
a proverb which brings to our minds its weighty 
quality, which is of great importance, for it enables 
us to ascertain the depths of the ocean; and with- 
out we could do this, how could we lay down the 
telegraph cables? how ascertain the presence of 
those dangerous banks which upset the vehicles of 
the mighty deep ? Thus we perceive that one ma- 
terial is subservient to another, till that great unity 
is produced which we call the world.—Scientific 
American. 





AppLes.—The apple left us by Mr. Jacob Noyes, 
of Abington, is unknown to us, and probably is a 
sport of Nature. I‘ resembles an apple called the 


“Patterson apple,” which originated in Northfield, 
Mass, 





SELECTING SEED CORN---TIMELY 


Farmers will remember that for two or three 
years past, a great deal of corn came up bad!y.— 
Last s rings especially, much of it “rotted” in the 
ground. The loss from this cause is hundreds of 
thousands the present season. On our own ground 

with some 14 acres in corn) the loss was next to 
nothing. The same is true of some others we 
could name. What is the reason of the difference ? 
Why does the seed in one field grow, and in anoth- 
errot? ‘That is just what we wish to come at. 

One great cause of the rotting of seed, is that it 
was never well ripened. Another reason is that it 
is badly dried. Poorly ripened and badly dried 
seed is very easily injured by fermentation, and 
a very little fermentation and moulding will destroy 
vitality. Last autumn, we had the best, largest 
and ripest ears carefully selected, and braided to- 
gether by the husks in tresses, and hung in a dry 

lace. This was planted, and notwithstanding the 
drenching rains and mud, al! came up,—not a miss- 
ing hill or stalk,—and the field is noted as one of 
the best in the county. The same has been the 
experience of some others. Those who made no 
selection and took no care of their seed, have had 
“very bad luck.” Another field was planted with 
King Philip corn, not trussed; but as this sort ri- 
pens so early and perfectly, this operation appears 
not necessary, It came up as evenly as the other. 

Let farmers seleet their best and ripest ears, and 
either truss and hang them up, or place them, in 
the ear, where they will dry thoroughly, (unless it 
be some very early, quickly ripening sorts,) and 
there will be better success and better luck with the 
corn crop.—Country Gent. 





A WOODEN BAROMETER. 


Many of our readers have no doubt noticed in 
this and other papers, a description of a wooden 
barometer, said to be in use in Brazil, and other 
South American States. At our request, Messrs. 
Hersee & Timmerman have made one. It is made 
of a slip of red cedar, cut according to the grain, 
about an eighth of an inch thick, one and a half 
inches wide, and thirty inches long. On the back 
of this, strips of thoroughly seasoned pine, of the 
same thickness, are glued transversely to the grain 
of the cedar. This is set in a neat pedestal of black 
walnut. We received ours Sunday forenoon. It 
was just finished, and stood as straight as a pike 
staff. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon it had bent over 
so that a perpendicular line from the top would fall 
about four inches from the base. It rained heavily 
during the afternoon. Yesterday was a bright day, 
with a slight, pleasant breeze, and throughout the 
day the standard gradually approached an upright 
position, until, at 6 P. M., it was not more than 
three quarters of an inch from the perpendicular 
line. This morning at 6 o’clock it had bent over to 
three inches. At 7 it was nearly four inches out of 
line, and at 8 o’clock it began raining. This state- 
ment will show the sensitiveness of the instrument. 
—Buffalo Advocate. 





«> A cheerful spirit makes labor light and sleep 
sweet, and all around happy, which is much better 
than being only rich. 
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on uplands are put to trouble and expense in fre- 

CULTURE pe In i hoeing. ae individuals seem to admire 


I would like to know how to set out cranberries 
—how to prepare the ground,—if a meadow full 
of vines which have ceased to bear, can be made to 
produce good cranberries, and what time is best 
suited to set out new vines. D. RowLanp. 

Charlton Depot, Mass. 





ReMarks.—As promised last week, we now give 
such statements as we have been able to collect in 
regard to the cultivation of cranberries in mead- 
ows, and quote from Eastwoop’s book on cran- 
berry culture. : 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR CRANBERRY PATCHES. 


Just at this time there is considerable excitement 
on the subject of cranberry cultivation. It is prob- 
able that it has to some extent been created by the 
very high prices which this fruit has been fetching 
of late years, but more especially in the fall of 
1855, tis quite proper that a practical farmer, 
who is aware of the fact above stated, should ask 
himself if he cannot cultivate the vine? if he can- 
not turn some portion of his land to some account ? 
if he cannot appropriate a small patch of low 
meadow land to be planted with cranberries? It 
is believed that many who are keenly alive to this 
subject, would at once begin to make a survey of 
their farms to ascertain whether any part of them 
would be, or could be made into a good profitable 
cranberry patch, providing they knew what kind of 
locations are most suitable, and best adapted to de- 
velop this berry. 

In reference to locations, there are various opin- 
ions, each grower giving the preference to those 
situations in which his own vines do best. 

We find that there are such differences on this 
subject that it will not be amiss to state them as 
clearly as we can,and then describe those locations 
to which the generality of producers so strictly ad- 
here. 

The question has often been put, Can cranber- 
ries be grown on uplands? Is it a suitable situa- 
tion? will it pay to plant on elevated grounds? 
The cranberry is not a native of the upland, and 
will never do well in such situations if there is not 
nigh to the roots some of those elements which 
nourish and strengthen the plant in its wild and 
unreciaimed condition. The cranberry needs mois- 
ture, and that in great proportions for so small a 
plant. If it is set out on the upland, and it does 
not derive sufficient moisture from the atmosphere, 
that is, more than is needed by surrounding vege- 
tation, and if it cannot derive it from another 
source, it will die. 

If the cranberry is planted upon the upland, 
water should be in the ground, so as to supply the 
roots with moisture. If that situation is an incline, 
it will be better, because it will take off the surplus 
water under the p'ants, and leave them enough to 
meet their demands. In upland planting, where 
the vines have done well and produced good crops, 
we are of opinion that they have been favorably 
situated. 

In the absence, or rather scarcity of moisture, 
‘tis common to hoe and stir the soil about the 
roots of the plants, that it may be kept porous, so 
-nat the air may contribute to the vine’s necessities, 





and prefer the upland, but we cannot see any rea- 
son for this, except that it is the best situation they 
have atcommand. Years of trial and experiment 
may yet bring this location into notoriety. We 
have seen the upland tried on Cape Cod, but the 
plants failed, though some few lived and yielded 
fruit. The gentleman who tried this experiment, 
(James Howes, Esq.,) believes that if he had taken 
care of his plants and hoed them often, he would 
have succeeded better. This is his opinion. In 
our investigations on this subject we fell in with the 
following item in the Boston T'elegraph, which we 
give entire, that the reader may have all the evi- 
dence we can give him in favor of the upland as a 
suitable Iccation for cranberries : 

“Other experiments, however, show the practi- 
cability of raising cranberries on upland. Mr. 
Roberts’ experiment embraced a tract near the foot 
of a slope descending in a westerly direction. 
The ground was plowed eight inches deep, and har- 
rowed ; light furrows, three and a half feet apart, 
were run lengthwise, and the sods were cut from 
the swamp, carted on the upland, and placed three 
feet apart in the rows (though two would have been 
better,) then carefully hoed and kept free from 
weeds for two years. No water was supplied ex- 
cept that received from occasional rains.’ 

otwithstanding this evidence appears strong 
and conclusive, yet we believe that the most expe- 
rienced cultivators regard the experiment as hazar- 
dous, and in most cases fatal to the development of 
the cranberry. We give the opinion of one of 
the oldest cultivators on Cape Cod, which is,— 
“that if you plant on the upland it is difficult to 
raise your vines to bearing perfection, and it will 
entail much labor and expense upon him who un- 
dertakes it. Guard against the upland mania.” 
Upland planting is regarded as “risky business ;” 
it is therefore avoided on Cape Cod, where the 
management of the vine is better understood than 
in any other part of America. 

Places in which stagnant water has collected 
have been selected by some persons, and converted 
into cranberry patches. It is positively wrong to 
do this, because the water lodging in the soil hav- 
ing no drain by which it may be hive off, renders 
it sodden, cold and stiff, and it consequently causes 
the roots of the vine to rot, and ultimately the 
plants die from such a surfeit. Such locations can- 
not with safety be chosen except they undergo a 
thorough preparation—draining, levelling and cart- 
ing on soil, which is friendly to the growth of cran- 
berries, 

If these stagnant pools are selected, great pre- 
cautions will be demanded in order to make them 
suitable for the reception of the vine. 

Let us name those locations, and point out those 
situations which are most conducive to the full de- 
velopment of the berry. 

In selecting a place for a patch, it is well to con- 
sider its aspect. Though we have seen the vine 
doing well, and to all appearances very thrifty, 
when the yard has faced the north, yet experience 
is in favor of a southerly direction. If possible, 
in forming your patch, let it be sheltered io the 
cold raw winds; give it the advantage of the warm 
breezes; by doing this you will be more likely to 
succeed than if you neglected it. 
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A swamp may be chosen. If you find the vine 
growing round the edges of a bog, you may safely 
conclude that the plant can there be advantageous- 
ly cultivated. In the preparation of these loca- 
tions, there is often much labor and some expense. 
But this depends upon its surface, what you have 
to do in removing the turf and “filling in.” It is 
customary with some growers to redeem a certain 
proportion of their swamps yearly; by thus pro- 
ceeding, they ultimately overcome the natural ob- 
stacles before them, and accomplish what they in- 
tended to realize. The sight of each year’s pro- 
gress encourages them to persevering effort. Then 
it must be so that you can drain off the water at 
your own pleasure. If you make a cranberry 
patch in a swamp, and it is liable to have water 
standing in pools over the vines in the summer 
season, this will operate as a hindrance to the ri- 
pening of the berry. This precaution must be ob- 
served in making choice of such a situation, that 
you can expel or draw off the water, when it is 
necessary. 

Meadow land, which is low and moist, affords an 
excellent location for the cranberry. In fact, these 
damp situations are very suitable, | pte the 
dampness or moisture is not too cold and icy. If 
the moisture beneath the surface in which the vine 
is planted is of too cold a temperature, it will 

rove fatal to the young vines. Care must be had, 
in selecting for a yard, to ascertain if the water is 
too cold; if it is not, it may by converted into a 
useful and profitable cranberry patch. There must 
be water in the land in which they are planted. 
Asa general rule, it is best to have it within twelve 
inches of the surface. The object of this is to 
give moisture. The grower must have it, or his 
plants will fail. 

A gradual slope is often to be met with, coming 
down to the edge of a pond. When such inclines 
are properly prepared and planted, they make the 
best of yards; and such locations generally have a 
soil in which the vine will do excellently; and 
there is not so much troubie with them, as the 
gravel chokes the weeds. 


SOILS AND MODE OF PREPARING THEM. 


Beach sand stands the first. All other kinds 
must be rejected if this can be got. Experience 
teaches us this. Those yards which are wholly 
bottomed by beach sand flourish and yield abun- 
dantly, far better than those that have a different 
soil. During the past fifteen years every variety 
of soil and situation have been experimented with, 
and the results are in favor of the beach sand. 

There is another reason, though, which should 
not be lost sight of, why this sand is so much bet- 
ter than any other soil. It is light, porous, and is 
almost incapable of supporting weeds. It admits 
the atmosphere noe to the roots of the vine, and 
is found to be the only soil in which the rank weeds 
can be effectually kept down. It will thus be clear 
to the reader, that in such a situation, the plant 
can throw out its runners in every direction, and 
having no weed to contend against, will therefore 
spread rapidly, and soon become matted, a condi- 
tion of the yard towards which the practical man 
looks with anxiety. If you are about to make the 
attempt to cultivate the cranberry, if possible, ob- 
tain beach sand in which to set out your vines; or 
coarse sand when the former cannot be obtained, 
but the white is preferred. 





Peat is found to be .excellent, next in value and 
importance to the beach sand, for the growth of 
cranberries. But peat wants management and care 
in its preparation, in order to be made useful to the 
vine. In selecting a peat swamp to be converted 
into a cranberry patch, it is necessary to take off 
the top turf, or grass, and if possible give the yard 
a little incline. When this is done, it is unsafe to 
plant at once. If you do so, you will find that the 

t will in the following summer cake and crack, 

t will be hard on the surface, and some few inches 

below stiff and dry, The veriest tyro in cranberry 

cultivation knows that such a condition is very bad 
for the vine. 

How is this diff obviated? Prepare the 
surface as we have stated above, and leave the yard 
exposed to the frost and weather for one year. 
When the frost is thawed out of it, it will crumble 
and be powdery. It will never cake afterward. 
It will be light and porous. You may then with 
safety plant your vines, and with moderate atten- 
tion they will do well. 


TIME OF SELECTION—HEALTHY VINES—THEIR AP- 
PEARANCE—UNHEALTHY VINES—SIGNS OF. 


We will now state a method of selecting your 
vines, which cannot fail of assuring you of their 
real qualities, 

We assume that you contemplate making a 
Cranberry Patch, that you have not on your own 
farm any vines, consequently you will have to go 
abroad for them. 

1, Ascertain who has the vines to dispose of. 
If you are in a position to find several, all the bet- 
ter. Assuring yourself that vines are for sale by 
the individuals whom you have found, before you 
buy take this precaution. 

2. When the fruit is nearly ripe, go to those 
yards or patches in which the vine is for sale. See 
how they bear. If they bear well, or give a yield 
which is equal to the average of the vines of that 
year, you may buy. You will be certain that those 
plants are not diseased. You may then let them 
remain in the patch until you are ready to trans- 
plant, with this satisfaction, that you have obtained 
a good article. 

3. Or,if you have confidence in the person with 
whom you deal,#you can purchase es well in the 
winter as at any other period of the year; for the 

rower knows well which vines are good, and which 
ad, in what part of his yard grows the fine Cape 
Cod Bell Cranberry, and every other ss 

These megetene may be safely followed by the 
inexperienced in reference to cranberry culture, 
and lead to the most favorable results, as they will 
prevent deception, a consideration of some impor- 
tance in an undertaking of this description. 

[Note.—The healthy vine, by some cultivators, 
is stated to be of medium thickness, or strength 
of spear, and bushy leaves. All the barren vines 
which we have examined.are stouter than the yield- 
ing ones. ] 

CRANBERRY PATCH—HOW TO MAKE—WHEN TO 
MAKE. 


In the foregoing chapters of this manual, loca- 
tions and soils best adapted to develop the cran- 
berry vine have been pointed out; it may not be 
unadvisable now to describe the different methods 
of making a patch. 

1. On some farms, locations and soils are all 
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that can be desired for the above purpose; in such | vine, the first step to be taken is, to devise some 


a case there will be little demanded beyond labor. 
Should the situation be that of a shallow pond, with 
a sandy bottom, in which the water stands deep in 
the winter, and in summer it almost dries up, the 
first step to be taken is, either to construct a drain 
or ditch, by which you may draw off the water 
from the pond. Should the bottom or surface be 
uneven and irregular, you must endeavor to make 
it more level. It is not an uncommon practice 
with some growers, to make their patches flat, but 
this is rather passing into disrepute; the incline 
‘see of construction or formation being preferred 
y most cultivators. 

The sand which is on the edges of the pond can 
be carted or wheeled to the centre, so that you can 
bring the holes to that height which is most desi- 
rable. When this is done, you may rake over and 
give your patch that degree of sloping which will 
carry off the cold spring water. The object, in 
such a situation as this, of making a drain, is to 
carry off the water in the spring and summer; but 
however favorable it may be to have your vines 
“flowed” in the winter, that “flowing” must in the 
summer be prevented ; the drain does this effectu- 
ally. 

2. Swamps or bogs have been spoken of as fa- 
vorable situations in which the cranberry vine can 
be cultivated. In such locations, there is generally 
more labor and expense incurred in their prepara- 
tion than in many others. First, the brush and 
undergrowth must be cleared off. Secondly, the 
top turf ought to be removed, if possible. If there 
is not sand in or about the margin of the swamp, 
if it is not too distant,of course you will cart it in, 
and “fill up” and “fill in,” making the covering 
about four inches thick. 

You will have to guard against, in this situation, 
the “coarse wild grass,” which is the enemy of the 
vine. This is done by spading off the surface, and 
“filling in” with the sand. Should this situation 
be liable to be overflowed with water in the sum- 
mer, the drain must be resorted to in order to save 
the vines, and give them a fair chance of blossom- 
ing and developing the berry. 

3. The banks of fresh-water ponds, when pro 
erly managed and prepared, are good. Should 
such a situatfon be too stony, the’stones and rocks 
may be removed, and the surface made as fine as 
possible. Should the water of the pond be apt to 
rise too high, at an unseasonable part of the year, 
and flood the vines, this ought to be guarded against 
by forming an embankment, which would preserve 
the yard from being deluged. 

4, There are situations which can be made avail- 
able fora cranberry patch bya little labor. It will 
be observed, that there are locations which are fa- 
vorable, both as to aspect and soil. But they are 
uneven or undulating. It is not unfrequently the 
case that a part of that land may be so low as to 
retain at all seasons of the year a degree of mois- 
ture which exists in sufficient quantities to meet 
the wants of the cranberry vine. On other parts 
of it the hills or slight elevations may be too dry 
and arid. In this case, those mounds must be re- 
moved and the land brought to the level of that 
situation which is moist. 

5. Should you possess land which is in every 
way adapted to grow the cranberry, but is liable to 
be overflowed with salt water, and you are desirous 
of turning that land to account by cultivating the 





plan by which the salt water can be driven back 
and effectually prevented from again overflowin 
it. This is done by making a dyke. The lan 
thus redeemed must be prepared by taking off the 
sward or covering it over with beach sand. It is 
not safe to plant on land of this description imme- 
diately after it has been redeemed. It is necessary 
to let the land lie exposed to the rains and atmos- 
phere a sufficient length of time, in order to get 
“freshened.” When the salt has been taken out 
of it, by exposure to the weather, then it is safe to 
plant. 
PLANTING VINES. 


The cranberry vine can be removed from the 
soil in which it has been cultivated, or from its na- 
tive swamp, either in the spring or fall of the year. 
If the vine is taken up and left exposed to the win- 
ter weather it is almost sure of being killed, and 
therefore no one to whom this fact is known would 
do so. The vine can be removed from the soil 
and left without earth through the winter under 
some circumstances. If they are taken up in the 
fall and left ina moist cellar until spring, they will, 
when planted, take root and do well. “I would as 
soon have vines left in my cellar through the win- 
ter, for spring planting, as I would have those 
fresh from the yard or the swamp.” Experiment 
has proved that the vine can be treated according 
to the latter method without detriment to itself. 
It will, therefore, be evident that the vine can be 
taken up and have all the soil taken from its roots, 
be packed in barrels, and forwarded to any part of 
the country, without being injured. 


It is admitted by most cultivators of the cran- 
berry that in the absence of ability to “flood the 
patch” in the winter, that it is better to plant in 
the spring than the fall, because those vines set out 
in the fall, which are not “flowed,” will get frozen, 
and when the frost is thawed out, it will throw the 
young plants up and out of the soil. In circum- 
stances like these, spring planting is the best. 

Those who determine upon this season instead 
of the fall for setting out, will, of course, not re- 
move their vines until they are prepared to trans- 
plant. May and the early part of June, for spring 

lanting, are believed on Cape Cod to be the most 
favorable months. Should you determine upon ei- 
ther one of these months, which you may do with 
perfect assurance that the removal will not injure 
your vines, you will, therefore, defer their removal 
until you are ready to give them a place in your 
newly-prepared situation. In other words, do not 
remove your vines until you can plant them.— 
Though vines may be taken up and kept from 
the soil for three or four months in a moist and 
warm situation, yet all cultivators prefer the for- 
mer method or time of removal. 

There are two or three advantages connected 
with spring planting, which we will name, which 
he who sets out his vines in the fall cannot possi- 
bly have. 

If in the spring you intend to plant you have the 
winter before you for preparation. You may prob- 
ably with your own labor and a little assistance be 
able to make as much as you think it best to plant. 
You have more time on your hands, and therefore 
you can afford to do your work better and thor- 
oughly. ‘lo get ready for fall planting, you have 
to hurry everything, and consequently your work 
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is likely to be slighted. In making your patch in 
the winter, you can study the characteristics of the 
location, and learn to what depth and extent it is 
liable to be flowed, and whether it is flowed from 
natural springs or water that is carried into it from 
other sources. 

Having called your attention to the time of re- 
moving and planting vines, we will present to the 
reader the various methods of planting, and speci- 
fy those modes which are preferred. It must not 
be supposed that there is one uniform plan of treat- 
ing the viue. The cultivation of this plant is but 
in its infancy, and consequently growers will con- 
tinue to make trials and experiments, until they 
acquire a knowledge of a method which to them 
is satisfactory. Various methods have been adopt 
ed and pursued with different degrees of success, 
which we will now mention. 

1. SoD PLANTING.—This is the oldest plan. It 
was customary in the early days of cranberry cul- 
ture to cut out a square or oblong sod on which 
the vine was growing, and then to prepare the yard 
to receive it just as it was taken up. It was 
thought that this ays was the best, because the 
vine did not suffer by such a removal. But expe- 
rience has taught cultivators that this is not the 
best mode. There is this forcible objection lying, 
against it. In removing the sod, rank weeds ana 
foul grasses are brought with it, and it has been 
proved that these grasses and weeds retard the 
' Matting process of the vine, and the yard becomes 
one of weeds and wild grasses rather than of heal- 
thy cranberry plants. If you plant.on the Sod 
System, it will entail much labor upon you; for 
‘even if you determine upon keeping down this 
wild stuff, you will find the difficulty to be greater 
than you anticipated. 

We may safely advise the intending cultivator 
to guard against the method which has just been 
described. Another plan is, 

2. THE SEPARATION OF SOD VINES.—A method 
which is far superior to the former. 

On obtaining the sod, and before planting, you 
take the sod on which the vine is growing, exam- 
ine it closely, then place your fingers beneath or 
among the roots and tear them out as carefully as 
you can. When this is done, separate the vine in- 
1o as many as you can conveniently, but be careful 
to leave two or three small spears or runners on 
the roots. When you plant, place the roots in the 
soil first, then spread out the spears or runners, 
and bury them in the soil, but being careful to 
leave out of the earth the ends or tips of those 
spears or runners. 

The reason for this method is, that from those 
parts of the spears or runners which are buried in 
the soil will start new roots, and each root will be 
a new vine, and instead of only having one root 
from which the vine may start, you have two, or a 
half a dozen, according to the number of spears 
on the vine you plant. This is a favorite method 
among the most successful growers of the cranberry. 

A patch planted on this system matts rapidly, 
and has rarely been known to fail. It is about the 
best method now known; you may follow it with 
safety : 

3. CUTTING PLANTING.—In pursuing this meth- 
od when the vine is obtained, it is cut up into con- 
venient lengths, say from four to six inches. One 
of these cuttings is taken, but not planted with the 





end down and one end out of the soil; it is plant- 


ed in the middle of the cutting, leaving up both ends, 
so that when it takes root, instead of there bein 
but one runner, there will be two, This is a g 
and safe method. 

4. CUTTING PLANTING may be continued in 
another form; take two or three slips or cuttings, 
about three or four inches long, and force the low- 
er ends into the soil with a dibble; each slip will 
take root and form a vine. This has been tried 
with success, and in some parts of the country it is 
@ popular method. 

5. BROADCAST PLANTING.—When the vines are 
secured in sufficient quantities, they may be cut 
about two inches in length by a common hay cut- 
ter. When the patch is prepared to receive them, 
they may be scattered over the surface as is wheat 
or oats, and then well harrowed into the soil. The 
cuttings will take root from the base of the leaves, 
and will soon spring up and present the appearance 
of young and healthy vines. Some prefer to bury 
these cuttings in drills. But it is mere matter of 
opinion as to which plan is the best. 

6. PROPAGATION FROM SEEDS.—If the seeds of 
the cranberry are sown, they are not always certain 
of coming up. The situation may be too cold for 
them, and the seed is destroyed. Seed is often 
tied, and will send up a small fine spear, but gen- 
erally is killed after the first year. We have heard 
it stated by several cultivators that the seed may, 
under some circumstances, be used, and in the 
third year the vines raised from them would bear 
small quantities of fruit. 

The best situations in which to sow the seed of 
the cranberry are the edges of fresh meadow land; 
such places are generally protected, and they seem 
favorable, or rather the most favorable situations 
for propagation from seed that are known. 

Some persons who have tried this experiment 
have put into the soil the whole berry; few have 
been found to come up, the seeds have rotted. 
We tried another plan, which was as follows: we 
obtained the berry and then broke it in water. 
The seeds separated from the berry; these we col- 
lected and sowed in the patch prepared for them, 
and found them to do better than any other meth- 
od. But raising vines from seed is uncertain, haz- 
ardous, and if you succeed, you have a long time 
to wait for the fruit. We would not advise seed 
planting; from vines and cuttings the best patches 
are formed. 

DISTANCES OF PLANTING.—This is wholly reg- 
ulated by the quantity of vines you have at your 
command, aud the extent of land to be covered. 
Some will plant them three feet apart. In this 
case, it must take them a long time to mat. Some 
plant them eighteen inches apart, which of course 
is better than the former plan, because they will 
be matted all the sooner. The rule is, the nearer 
you can plant your vines the better, providing your 
patch is not overrun with weeds and foul grass. 
The object in such a case.of planting them wider 
apart would be to give the cultivator an opportu- 
nity of getting between the vines and destroying 
the weeds and whatever else might be likely to 
choke them. 


The above will afford many useful suggestions 
to the beginner, and is all we can find space for at 
present. But the cultivator will be greatly aided 
by having the book treating of the subject before 
him. It may be found at the bookstores in Boston. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE CURCULIO. 


Mr. Eprror :—Having read some very able com- 
munications that have appeared in your paper of 
late, from different writers, concerning the habits 
and ravages of the curculio, and feeling no small 
interest in the subject myself, I thought I would 
contribute my mite, by writing a few lines, and of- 
fering suggestions, which may perhaps tend to ex- 
tirpate what I consider the greatest pest the or- 
chardist has to contend with. Nowin the first place, 
I must confess that I do not know a curculio from 
any other insect, by any personal knowledge of my 
own, but from what I have read, and seen repre- 
sented in your paper, there is evidence enough to 
convince me that it is the principal of the mischief- 
makers that so often blast the fondest anticipa- 
tions of the fruit-grower. 

In a number of the Farmer a few months since, 
I noticed an article headed “No apples this year,” 
in which the writer expressed the opinion, that on 
account of the depredations of the curculio, we were 
to be deprived of the luxury of apples as in 1856. 
I had some fears from the same cause, myself, of the 
loss of the apple crop; but from present appear- 
ances there will be nearly an average crop in some 
places, but not to any great amount. I have an 
orchard of nearly one hundred young trees, set in 
1845, some of which will measure ten inches in di- 
ameter; in 1855,1 gathered from them twenty- 
five barrels of first quality. Last year they blos- 
somed well, but after the fruit formed, they were 
bitten by insects, and consequently the most of 
them fell off. I thought I should have a crop this 
year, as they came out in full bloom, but when the 
apples were small, I saw the unmistakable “cres- 
ent sign” on them, from one to a dozen; showing 
conclusively, that this notorious individual of the 
insect species means to make his mark in the 
world; on account of which I do not think I shall 
have five bushels on the whole of my trees. 

Well, Mr. Editor, perhaps by this time, those of 
your readers who feel interested, would like to know 
when I am going to tell them how to get rid of this 
enemy to fruitculture. Well, I will presently ; and 
I think it will be a good remedy if managed right. 
A short time since, I happened at one of my neigh- 
bors, and one subject of conversation was, the pros- 
pects of the fruit crop. He invited me into his 
orchard to see his apples, and I thought it worth 
any one’s time to go some distance to see; I used 
in my boyhood days, in my perambulations after 
berries, to come across some spots, when I would 
use the appellation “thick as hops;” but anything 
that I ever saw in that line was nothing compared 
to those apples. I remarked to the owner, that 
they were unusually fair and smooth, and why he 
was so fortunate. He wished to know what I 
thought it was, and I told him it was on account of 
his hens and chickens eating the grubs and insects. 
Said he, “I don’t know but it is, for they are in here 
all the time.” Now I think it reasonable to sup- 
pose that this man’s fruit was preserved, by his 
fowls running around among his trees, devouring 
the worms and insects, that usually prey upon them. 
I have noticed the same thing before, when tur- 
keys were kept there; their living and roosting 
among the trees, doubtless being the means of sav- 





ly, to keep fowls in their orchards. [t may he that 
I am over sanguine in this matter; but I think it 
will be eventually found to be the safest course to 
be pursued, by all lovers of good fruit. 

Your correspondent “Inquirer,” in the Farmer of 
August 22, says that he has tried every known rem- 
edy to save his plums, but has thus far failed of 
success. Any one who wishes for the luxury of eat- 
ing plums, might as well pay ten cents apiece for 
them, as to try to save them by the ways common- 
ly practised. If “Inquirer” will try my plan, I 
think I could warrant him his plums safe and sound. 
Will he or any one else write what they think of 
it P J. UNDERWOOD. 
Lexington, Sept., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


RETREAT OF SWALLOWS. 


Mr. Eprtor:—Mr. Fowler, in his article upon 
swallows, does not state what sort of a retreat they 
use for their hibernacle, and so [ infer that he 
adopts the notion once generally believed, that 
they retreat into the mud at the bottom of stagnant 
pools, ponds, &c. Now, it appears to the writer 
that the following considerations show it to be im- 
possible for swallows, or any other warm blooded 
animals, to bury themselves “in a morass” or in the 
bottom of a pond. In the first place, how can they 
get into the mud? They certainly cannot go un- 
der water or mud while their hot b‘ood is circulat- 
ing freely and their lungs rapidly inhaling and ex- 
haling the air; neither could x | be thus sub- 
merged while in a state of partial torpidity; and 
after they have become wholly torpid, they, of 
course, have not the power to go into the mud or 
anywhere else. Again, admitting it to be possible 
for them to go into the mud and remain torpid 
through the winter, how could they ever revive and 
come out of their subaqueous abode? Hibernating 
quadrupeds remain during their state of torpidity 
where they can breathe the air as they require it, 
and when they feel the reviving influences of the 
spring, they very gradually begin to breathe more 
freely, then stretch out one limb, and then another, 
and finally they become able to crawl out into the 
open air and sunshine, the genial influence of which 
soon re-establishes a vigorous circulation, and the 
creatures enter upon a new lease of active life.— 
But how would it be with the poor swallows in their 
unpleasant retreat? Until they had revived and 
begun to breathe somewhat freely, they would not 
be able to come up out of the mud; but how can 
they begin to breathe in such a place? If’they 
could there feel any reviving influences from the 
sun and warm air, and begin to breathe, their first 
inspiration would be their last. 

t attach no importance to names, as such, but 
desire to give due weight to the reasons which any 
man may present, whether he be learned or un- 
learned. Great Naturalists having become familiar 
with so many facts which at first staggered belief, 
cease to wonder at anything, and sometimes become 
more credulous than the ignorant, and believe some 
things really absurd. A. E. B 

Lynn, Aug. 29, 1857. 





(> People seldom improve when they have no 





7 the spples; the owner realizing $4,50 per bar- 
rel. I would advise every one who can convenient- 


other model but themselves to copy. 
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PRINCE'S YELLOW GAGE PLUM. 


The Yellow Gage was raised, so long ago as the 
ear 1783, by the elder Mr. Prince, of Flushing, L. 
- Itis very common on the Hudson river, but we 

do not find any description of it in Manning or Ken- 
rick. We have noticed that it is sometimes con- 
founded, at Boston, with the Imperial Gage, which 
is really quite distinct. Its great hardiness and pro- 
ductiveness, joined to its rich sugary flavor, makes 
it a favorite sort. There is a tree in the gardens 
here, thirty years old, which still bears most excel- 
lent crops annually. 

Branches smooth, short-jointed, with glossy leaves, 
and forming a large spreading head. Fruit a little 
above medium size, oval, rather broadest toward the 
stalk. Suture a mere line. Skin golden yellow, a 
little colored, and covered with a copious white 
bloom. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a small round 
cavity. Flesh deep yellow, rich, sugary and melt- 
ing, though sometimes rather dry; parts freely 
from the stone. Ripens rather early, about the first 
week in August. 

The growth of this plum is not only very differ- 
ent from the Imperial Gage, but the fruit of the 
latter is readily distinguished by its abundant juici- 
ness, its greenish color, and the superior sprightli- 
ness of its flavor.— Downing. 





VineGaR.—The juice of one bushel of —_ 
beets, worth twenty-five cents, and which any 





mer can raise with little cost, will make from five 
to six gallons of vinegar equal to the best elder 
wine. First wash and grate the beets, and express 
the juice in a cheese press, or in any other way 
which a little ingenuity can suggest, and put the 
liquor into a barrel, cover the bung with gauze and 
set it in the sun, and in fifteen or twenty days it 
will be fit for use. By this method the very 

of vinegar may be obtained without any great 
trouble, and I hope all who like good vinegar will 
try it.—Ohio Valley Farmer. 





TEACHING THE EyE.—The great majority of 
mankind do not and cannot see one fraction of what 
they might see. “None are so blind as those that 
will not see,” is as true of physical as moral vision. 
By neglect and carelessness we have made our- 
selves unable to discern hundreds of things which 
are before us to be seen... A powerful modern 
writer has summed this up in one pregnant sen- 
tence :—“The eye sees what it brings the power to 
see.” How true is this! The sailor on the look- 
out can see a ship where the landsman sees noth- 
ing; the Esquimaux can distinguish a white fox 
amidst the white snow; the American back-woods- 
man will fire a rifle ball so as to strike a nut out of 
the mouth of a squirrel without hurting it; the 
Red Indian boys hold their hands up as marks to 
each other, certain that the unerring arrow will be 
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shot between the spread-out fingers; the astrono- 
mer can see a star in the sky, when to others the 
blue expanse is unbroken; the shepherd can dis- 
tinguish the face of every sheep in his flock: the 
mosaic worker can detect distinctions of color where 
others see none; and a multitude of additional ex- 
amples might be given of what education does for 
the eye. 


A PLEA FOR DWARF PEARS. 


Messrs. EDITORS :—In a recent aumber of the 
Homestead there is a communication entitled “Crit- 
ical and Suggestive Remarks on the Cultivation of 
the Pear.” The suggestions respecting the prepa- 
ration of the soil, by deep trenching and draining, 
are certainly very good, and ought to have their in- 
fluence with every cultivator; but the leading 
thought that the pear can only be cultivated suc- 
cessfully, or made to repay when grown upon the 
pear stock, made as it is without any sufficient da- 
ta, ought not to remain unanswered, for it is cer- 
tainly in direct opposition to the testimony of our 
most experienced and successful Pomologists, who 
almost uniformly agree in giving preference to the 
pear on the quince. The finest fruits grown in 
this country, commanding the highest prices in our 
markets, are from such trees. That they abun- 
dantly repay all the labor, care and cost, cannot be 
doubted, especially by those who have had the 

leasure of seeing the beautiful specimens of trees 
in the vicinity of Boston, from fifteen to thirty 
years of age, of the most perfect form and laden 
with an abundance of fruit. It is true that in this 
vicinity we have had but little experience in this 
mode of culture. 

Some ten or twelve years since, the attention of 
a few gentlemen was called to the cultivation of 
the finer varieties of pears, and with this mode of 
growing pairs they were entirely ignorant, nor is it 
surprising that some mistakes were made in plant- 
ing and in the system of cultivation; within this 
period there has been great advance made in this 
science. A large variety of the choicest kinds has 
been introduced and successfully cultivated, and 
some of us have learned that pears can be grown 
even on the quince so as to repay the culture; still 
the question is often asked, if pears can be success- 
fully grown on the quince, and what advantage 
there is in this mode of culture? The first and 
* advantage is early and abundant fruitfulness. 

e begin to reap the fruit of our care almost im- 
mediately ; indeed the tendency to produce fruit is 
so great that this is one of the objections to this 
manner of growing them, as inexperienced cultiva- 
tors leave such quantities of fruit upon their trees, 
that they must necessarily be dwarfed; for when 
a tree but two or three years from the bud, is per- 
mitted to bear from three to four dozen pears, 
we cannot but see that in its exertion to carry out 
the ripening process it exhausts its strength; its 
growth is dwarfed and it often receives injury from 
which it will require years to recover. Another 
important inquiry is, Are trees upon the quince 
short-lived ? “In reply we would say that in this 
country we have had comparatively a short experi- 
ence. There are fine trees grown in this way, thir- 
ty years old, which are in every respect as promis- 
ing for long life as trees of the same age on their 
awn rools; we also learn that some of the finest 
gpecimens of trees in France, more than 100 years 





old, were originally grafted on the quince. In our 
limited experience we have lost a much smaller 
percentage from fire blight or from any other cause 
and we are satisfied that in this way we can plant 
pears for ourselves as well as for our heirs. Anoth- 
er important inquiry is, are such trees necessarily 
dwarfed? Certainly not. Our experience leads 
us to the conclusion that, when properly planted 
and cultivated, they not only begin to bear imme- 
diately and almost from the first repay the culture, 
but they also keep up with, if they do not excel, in 
vigor and growth, those on their own stocks, We 
have such trees which last summer made a growth of 
from three to five feet. Some six years since we 
ore quite a number of trees on pear from the 

ud of Buerre Diel, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marie 
Louise, Glout Morceau, &c., and also 'an equal num- 
ber of the same varieties on the quince; those on 
the quince are to-day, as a whole, Saat trees, equal- 
ly large, and from the second year have paid their 
way, while those on the pear have as yet yielded 
no fruit. 

What are some of the essential requisites in or- 
der to succeed in this mode of culture? First, se- 
lect only such varieties as are known to succeed on 
the quince; secure if possible a good rich soil; if 
the subsoil is clayey or retentive, of water it will 
be of vital importance that it be thoroughly drained. 
The pear will not succeed with its roots immersed 
in water. The trees should be deeply planted three 
or four inches below the union between the pear 
and the quince. This will cause the quince stock 
to throw out an immense number of roots, and 
eventually the pear from many kinds will make 
roots of its own. Care should also be taken in 
planting not to cramp the roots. Multitudes of trees 
are lost by negligent planting. After being well 
planted, have it properly cultivated, not permitting 
it to be choked by 2 A and grass; in many soils 
it will be of great benefit to have the tree mulched 
by coarse manure or such other substances as will 
keep the earth around the trees moist. By attend- 
ing to the above requisites, you may depend upon 
the growth, fruitfulness and longevity of your trees. 
—Farm Journal. 


REMARKS.—It affords us pleasure to enter this 
“Plea for Dwarf Pears” in our journal. Those 
who doubt its correctness should visit the grounds 
of Col. Wilder, the Messrs. Hovey, and many other 
cultivators about Boston. 





Wairney’s Sevr-SEALING Can.—We have be- 
fore us one of these cans, and from some experi- 
ments in the use of cans for preserving fruits, be- 
lieve these to be the best in the market. The open- 
ing into the can is large, and when the lid is applied 
all that is necessary to prevent the admission of air, 
is to surround it with a little melted rosin. This may 
be removed in two minutes when the fruit is wanted, 
and the can emptied, cleaned, and put away for fu- 
ture use; and if carefully preserved, may last many 
years. There are three sizes, with varying prices ; 
the smallest size, holding about one quart, is $2 a 
dozen. For sale by Nourse & Co., 13 Commercial 
Street, Boston. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
WHEAT CROP IN VERMONT. 


Mr. Brown :—I thought it might be a matter 
of interest to the numerous readers of the WVew 
England Farmer to learn something of wheat 
raising in this section of Vermont. In this busy 
age of the world when most of the young men, 
and many of the more advanced in life, are leaving 
their native New England hills for homes in the 
far West, the advantages of New England farm- 
ing and the native richness of New England lands, 
more particularly in Maine and Vermont, are lost 
sight of. 

Statistics are neither compared or examined ; 
and the great fact that the hundred thousand far- 
mers in New England have happy and intelligent 
| agp adorned with well educated sons and daugh- 

ers, surrounded by all the comforts and many of 
the luxuries of life, is entirely overlooked; and as 
though nothing either in soil, climate or a market 
favored New England, and as though each and all 
peculiarly favored the great West, the tide of emi- 
gration bears its thousands weekly to Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Kansas, from homes sacred to all 
the charms of education and early life; from lands 
susceptible of the highest state of cultivation ; from 
hungry markets offering the highest prices for ag- 
ricultural productions, and from the high moral 
and religious sentiment of New England society. 

But to the more direct object of this communi- 
cation. My neighbor, John L. Lovering, Esq., 
sometime in the year 1851, procured of the late 
S. W. Cole, one quart of the variety of wheat 
known as the “Kloss, ’“Banner,” or more generally 
as the “White Blue Stem.” This wheat was from 
a half bushel furnished the late editor of the New 
England Farmer by the Hon. Rufus McIntire, 
of Parsonfield, Me., the straw of which is repre- 
sented in Vol. 1I., No. 22, of the Farmer as grow- 
ing to the height of four or five feet. 

Mr. Lovering sowed his quart of wheat in the 
autumn of 1852, and in the autumn of 1853 
pees the heads by hand, that he might keep 

is seed free from chess, cockle and other foul 
seeds. In subsequent harvestings great careful- 
ness was observed to keep out these foul seeds, 
and with perfect success. The wheat seemed ad- 
mirably adapted to our soil and climate, enduring 
the winter well and yielding bountifully. Last au- 
tumn, as early as the fourth day of August, having 
properly prepared his land, Mr. Lovering sowed 
five and Bg acres to this “White Blue Stem.” 
No portion of the field winter-killed, and previous 
to harvesting, the straw measured from five to six 
feet. Three weeks since, the wheat was threshed and 
measured, and two hundred and twelve bushels was 
the result. As there was no gleaning or after rak- 
ing, and as much of the straw was six feet in length, 
a large number cf heads fell from the fingers of 
the cradle, and the amount thus left upon the 
ground could not have fallen short of eight bush- 
els; giving as the entire yield of the field two hun- 
dred and twenty bushels; or forty bushels to the 
acre, 

The measured bushel of this wheat weighs sixty- 
three pounds. Two bushels ground at our mill at 
Queechy Village, made but a few ounces less than 
ninety-nine pounds of the best flour. Four bush- 
els of this wheat will make a barrel of flour. 

This is the third crop taken from this piece of 


land since manuring. That the real value of the 
soil in Vermont is little understood by persons em- 
igrating West is unquesticuably true. The for- 
tunes that have been made in the West have not 
been the legitimate result of agricultural industry, 
but in most cases have been realized by specula- 
tions in real estate. And in hearing of an occa- 
sional fortunate speculator who has attained t 
wealth, we are blinded to the thousand less fortu- 
nate who have endured and are still enduring se- 
vere privations for a scanty subsistence. 
DANIEL NEEDHAM. 
Hartford, Vt., Sept. 10th, 1857. 





REMARKS.—The above is a great wheat story; 
but we know Col. Needham, the writer, and Mr. 
Lovering, the producer of the wheat; both are 
men of integrity and intelligence, and we place en- 
tire confidence in the statements made. Such a 
product is seldom obtained by the most successful 
wheat-growers. We agree with the writer’s opin- 
ion, that the capacity of Vermont soil is not gener- 
ally understood. Our late visit to Montpelier and 
the region about it has satisfied us that much of 
the Vermont soil can scarcely be excelled by that 
of any State, and that the land, literally, is one 
flowing with milk and honey. The facts commu- 
nicated by Col. Needham will greatly encourage 
farmers to produce at least their own flour. 





GUANO. 


There is reason to suppose that in Peru guano has 
been used asa manure since the days of the Incas, 
In“Von TsHUDI's Travels” it is said that the 
“White guano is found chiefly on the islands op- 
posite to Chincha ; and that for more than six hun- 
dred years the deposit has been removed from those 
islands without any apparent decrease of the accu- 
mulation.” 

As the climate is there remarkably dry, rain 
seldom falling except in very slight showers, and 
those at rare intervals, the Peruvian guano is of a 
more arid nature than the African, “as fewer of 
the saline particles of the former being in solution, 
they are consequently less liable to evaporation.” 

The following, which we extract from a lengthy 
article upon this subject in a beautiful work, will 
no doubt be interesting to such of our readers as 
possess curiosity on subjects of this kind. 


“Much has recently been written on the employ- 
ment and utility of guano; but the manner in 
which it is applied as manure in Peru, seems to be 
but little known. The Peruvians use it chiefly in 
the cultivation of Maize (Indian Corn) and pota- 
toes. A few weeks after the seeds begin to sprout, 
a little hollow is dug round each root, and is filled 
up with guano, which is afterwards covered with a 
little dirt. After the lapse of twelve or fifteen 
hours, the whole field is laid under water, and is 
left in that state for some hours. Of the ‘Guanc 
Blanco,’ a less quantity suffices, and the field must 





be more speedily and abundantly watered, others 
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wise the roots would be destroyed. The effect of 
this manure is incredibly rapid. Ina few days, the 
growth of the plant is doubled. If the manure 
be repeated the second time, but in smaller quan- 
tity,a rich harvest is certain. At least the product 
ill be threefold that which would have been ob- 
tained from the unmanured soil. The hacienda 
of the valley of Chaucy have, during the last fifty 
years, consumed annually from thirty-three to thir- 
ty-six thousand bushels of guano from the islands 
of Chincha and Pisco, The price of a bushel of 
colored guano is one dollar and a quarter, and the 
price of the white, from two to three dollars, The 
price has recently undergone many fiuctuations in 
consequence of the great exports to Europe.” 


Owing to the extremely concentrated character 
of this manure, great care is required in using it. 
Many who have applied it to their crops, have ex- 
perienced highly disastrous results, from a total 
misconception of its nature, and have therefore de- 
nounced it as not only utterly valueless, but in the 
highest degree pernicious. That it is a most pow- 
erful and salutary manure when judiciously applied, 
no one who has witnessed its effects, or reflected 
upon its character and origin, will be disposed to 
doubt, 





For the New England Farmer 
METEOROLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


I have been permitted to copy from the record 
of Meteorological Observations, kept by Mr. Lam- 
son, of Salem, Essex Co., Mass., successor to the 
venerable Dr. Holyoke, (whose data were kept 
with so much accuracy for more than fifty years, as 
to have become classical authority in these matters,) 
the following facts, showing the quantity of rain 
and snow, for the last fen years. 


RAINS. SNOW. 





WET cccccccccccccccccce 47.81 inches........ 40.50 inches. 
WE cocccoccesccoceccce 39 30 inches........ 36.60 inches. 
1849. cccccccccescccccces 37.18 inches......s- 41.75 inches. 
WAG, ccccccccccccccccces 66 03 inches........ 48.75 inches, 
WSL. ccccccccccccccccccs 41.95 inches........ 41.00 inches. 
1852. .cccccccccccccccccs 43.14 inches..es.e.. 63.50 inches. 
1868. ceccccccccocccccccs 51.04 inches........ 47.75 inches. 
1854. ceccccccccccccceces 41.74 inches........ 55.00 inches. 
TOES. cocccccccccccccccce 42.40 inches........ 43.00 inches. 
18566..ccccccccccccccccce 46.16 inches........ 46.00 inches. 
Average for ten years...43.33 inches........ 41.14 inches. 


Amounting to eighty five inches nearly. 


It will be seen, from an examination of the fore- 
going table, that the quantity of rain or snow that 
falls in a year, usually ranges between 40 to 50 
inches, and that there is about the same quantity of 
each. How it may have been the present season, 
I am not at present prepared to say; but J think 
the quantity of rain fallen since the first of April 
will be found greater than any year, for the last 
ten years. If any one can answer this inquiry, 
with confidence in their accuracy, I should like to 
be informed. I have entire confidence in Mr. 
Lamson’s observations. His accuracy is only sur- 
passed by his modestly. J. W. P. 

South Danvers, y 8, 1857. 





Ee The Rochester Democrat states that Joseph 
Phelps, of Ontario county, has given $25,000 to 


found a professorship in the new College at Libe- 
ria. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THINGS IN ESSEX COUNTY. 


Mr. Brown :—Dear Sir,—Following your ex- 
ample, I will endeavor to give you a sketch of my 
rambles, yesterday, in company of the Committee 
on Farms, in their poe aicn visit. Messrs. Choate, 
Proctor, Loring and Jaquith were present. To the 
regret of all, that prince of good fellows, the knight 
of the wheelbarrow, was not there—not ha 
returned from his arduous labors at Louisville. 

We first called at the Danvers town farm, under 
the care of Mr. Page, the intelligent superintend- 
ent. Here was instruction of the best kind, such 
as springs up naturally, without any forced effort. 
Some of the crops on this estate, have been gath- 
ered, and will compare well with the best of the 
kind I have known. Others are still growing with 

reat luxuriance and beauty. If seventy bushels of 

ndian corn to the acre are not harvested there, I 
shall lose my guess. Here, too, we learned that 
the hand of the destroyer had been laid—more 
than three-fourths of all their swine, 60 in number, 
had been cut down in the course of a few weeks, 
by that unexplained distemper, the hog cholera. 

After a hospitable entertainment by Mr. Page 
and lady, we wended our way to the magnificent 
farm of Gen. Sutton, consisting of 400 acres—with 
all the arrangements and conveniences that long 
7 ?.? and liberal appropriations could pro- 
vide. Here we found the General just returned 
from the arduous duties of the camp; and after a 
week of toil, he was not exactly in the mood to 
took to the concerns of his farm, and I understood 
it was arranged for the committee to call again, 
when the crops shall be fully gathered in. 

We proceeded on our way to those models of 
successful culture, the Messrs. Ware, of Marble- 
head—halting for a moment at the noble estate of 
Dr. Loring, of South Salem, one of the Committee. 
All were rejoiced to find the doctor so far recov- 
ered from the severe rub he experienced in the use 
of his mower, that he could enjoy the view and the 
excursion. 

Upon entering the fine cultivated grounds of Mr. 
Ware, the first object that greeted the eye was eight 
acres of onions, yielding any ee estimate, 500 bush- 
els to the acre, now ready for the harvest. We un- 
derstood the proprietor to say they would not be 
sold until they would command one dollar per 
bushel. On the same farm are at present growing 
three hundred barrels of winter — of the finest 
varieties. The other crops that have been gath- 
ered, or are to be gathered, are’in equal proportion. 
Some idea of the profits of farming in this worn- 
out corner of the Old Bay State, can be found from 
these statements, which we have the best reason to 
believe are not over-estimated. 

How happens it that such crops are grown ? The 
grand secret of them is vigilant attention to the 
a? and application of fertilizers. The 

essrs, Ware’s grounds border on the bay, where 
there is constantly rotting inexhaustible material 
for manure—of which they understand how to 
avail themselves to the best advantage. Even on 
the Poor Farm, first visited, we understand, there 
are annually made 200 cords of first } ay | man- 
ure. The corollary from all this is, “he that by 
his crops would thrive, must take care to provide 
the material to keep them alive.” o%, 

Essex County, Sept, 15, 1857. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
HORN AIL. 


nips, cabbage, &c., for of these there will be an 
aenieante : 


> A proposition was made to have the Agricultural 
Mr. Epitor :—I have noticed of late that there : : 
is quite a stir amongst the “Doctors” about the Address at the dinner-table, but certain conserva- 


Horn Ail. Although I am not a doctor, I wish to tive gentlemen of the olden time thought this could 
’ 


record my experience with the rest. 


not be. I see no reason why it could not; I think 


Three years ago this fall, we had a cow afflicted it the proper place to heve 1, end ase no nesomiy 


with the horn ail, at least so the doctors all said. 
They being all ed, of course there was no 


for going into,the church to have spiritual — 
and prayers—let these be poured out on the 


appeal; and they all of one accord cried out, cut monet" a their pe ogg th as = 
her horns off, bore into her horns, squirt spirits of nothin as ere I think a deal of 
turpentine into them, put turpentine on the top of — y part 


her head ; and, worst of all, spit “tobacco juice” into 
her eyes. Ugh! Poor cow! But Friday came, 
and with it the V. E. Farmer. I went to the 
office, got my paper, and the first thing I read was 


the mental exercises over the LATTER. 
September 4, 1857. 


SUMMER OF 1857. 


“Cure for the Horn Ail.” After some sensible re-|. The past summer will long be remembered for 


marks as to the nature of the disease, the writer |!ts st iking peculiarities. 


gave the following advice, as near as I can recol- 
ect : 


Take one peck of hen-manure, put it in an iron 
kettle, add one pail of water and boil it down to 
about two quarts, give one quart to a dose, once in 
twelve hqurs. I followed the directions, and the 


result was, the cow gave as much milk as she ever |Stances: grass for hay, 


did, in less than three days. B. 8. H. 
North Thetford, Vt., 1857. 


A FINE CROP OF RYE—CROPS IN VERMONT. 


Ormand W. Fletcher, of Springfield, sowed last |"'8°% but there is no 


fall, in the month of September, a piece of rye 
about one and a half acres, which, when harvested, 
was the most promising ever raised in this vicinity. 
It was, on an average, seven feet high, of very large 
and long heads, and full and clear berry. From 
one kernel there sprang. forty-two stalks and two 


ever have we known 
such a continued abundance of moisture, of rain 
and of tempest. At no period has there been an 
approach to drought for a mn. day. Never have 
vegetable products pro with more rapidity. 
ut the amount of well-matured products will not 
probably exceed the — of other years. 
ough extremely abun- 
ant, there has scarcely been three days together 
avhen it could be in the fields without being marred 
or soiled. Indian corn, the next most reliable of 
our crops; it started ahead late and has grown with 
good assurance of hope that 
it will arrive at complete maturity. Potatoes, grown 
most luxuriantly, are now blighting as fast as they 
grew. Onions, where not interrupted by insects or 
smut, have attained a good size, are now in need 
of drying weather to give them a sound maturity. 
Fruits, such as apples, peaches, pears, &c., are few 


thousand and eight kernels, full and fair. Some of and far between. Grains, such as wheat, rye, &o., 


our farmers have a small lot of Chinese sugar cane 
growing for experiment. As it appears now, it 
will generally fall short of getting ripe seed ; all 
corn is late and our usually early frosts will deprive 
most of us of sound corn. The hay crop is fine, so 
with sown crops; potatoes now are very good and 
growing. Apples will be more than an average 
crop in this part of Windsor County. Pasturage 


though they started and grew luxuriantly, their 
harvested products will not begin to correspond 
with their early promise. Cabbages, carrots, tur- 
~~ and beets, appear as well as could be wished. 
I know of an acre of cabbages where the heads will 
weigh from twenty to fifty pounds each; I have 
never seen a more luxuriant growth on any land. 
Material from the ocean essentially aids this growth. 


was never better than it is now, owing to the unu- Such are our hastily-sketched reminiscences of the 


sually abundant fall of rain at this season of the 


year. Our apple trees are infested with a species Aug. 31, 1857. 


present condition of the crops. 
Essex County. 


of caterpillar worm, differing somewhat in color and rx 


habits from the early ones. They keepin as com- 


EGGS OF THE SILK WORM. 


om a manner as possible, so that it is little trou-| J have been very desirous, during the last year 
e 


to destroy them. F. 
Chester, Vt., August 24, 1857. 


to procure some of the eggs of the silk worm, but 
as yet have been unsuccessful. I wish to engage, 


REMARKS.—The worm to which you refer on the|t© some extent, in the manufacture of silk, the 
apple tree is undoubtedly the army worm. They eae ra avi - Where can I get the eggs ? 


march in solid platoons, and eat clean as they go. 


DINNERS AT FAIRS. 


Me., 1857. K. M. A. 


HOW TO MAKE PICKLES. 


eae Will any of the readers of the Farmer have the 
ao ms =, ae ane aoe Pad kindness to inform me of the best way to preserve 
order todo away with a dinner at their show.—|° pickle tomatoes for future use? And also, for 


They found this no-go, with the farmers. They 


pickling cabbage, be@ts, onions, &c., and how the 


said, “If we have but one Farmers’ Holiday in a|Pickle 1s prepared, and from what ? 


year, let us have a good time—and a good dinner, 


YANKEE INQUISITOR. 


To be sure we don’t want to pay 1n extrav- eri 


gant price, nor have costly wines or frcissees of 


A FINE CROP OF OATS. 


any kind, but we want good roast beef and pud-| John B. Farnham, Esq., of this town, raised, last 
dings, and oo too, if they don’t all rot—and| year, from a scant two-acre lot, 140 bushels of oats, 


if they sho 


d, let their place be supplied with tur-} Clinton, Ct., 1857. 





Joun F. KitoN, 
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TO SAVE PLUMS. 
Mr. Eprtor :—In a former nnmber of your pa- 
per, a correspondent inquires how he can save his 
lums from the curculio, I have no new remedy, 
ut have no hesitation in saying I saved mine by 
the jarring process. I went two and three times a 
day, usually caught from one to ten on a sheet, 
and destroyed them; sometimes I would get noth- 
ing. I knew not for a time which would have to 
yield, the curculio or myself, but after about the 
twentieth of July, = began to disappear, and I 
have a very beautiful lot of plums. There is con- 
siderable work in following this up, for four weeks, 
but for one I consider myself well paid in seeing 
and tasting the mellow fruit, to say nothing of the 
six dollars per bushel which they readily bring. 
The curculio has injured my apples very much. 
. T. WISWALL. 
Mariboro’, N. H., Sept. 16, 1857. 


REMARKS.—The above was accompanied with a 
very fine specimen of the BLEECKER’s GAGE, and the 
IMPERIAL GAGE Plums. It is some satisfaction to 
eat such fruit, in the season of harvest, when all 
the pests which would have prevented its maturing 
live only in the remembrance of the care and labor 
which prevented their ravages. 

We shall have the branch of Bleeker’s Gage en- 
graved, presenting as many of the eleven plums on 
it as we can show accurately, and use it at some 
future time in our columns. 


HOW TO DESTROY WILLOWS. 

In answer to the inquiry of “Young Farmer,” of 
East Poultney, Vt., I would say that I know of no 
way or time to cut willows that will kill them with 
one cutting, but they may be wholly destroyed by 
mowing them once a year, for a few years, taking 
care to cut them each time a little lower than the 
time previous. I have a number of pieces that bear 
great grass where the willows were killed in that 


way. R. C. H. 

Ludlow, Vt., Sept., 1857. 

THE FYLER CHURN. 

Will some one inform me how I can work the 
salt into butter in the Fyler churn, after it has be- 
come so hard that I cannot turn it, and oblige one 
that has turned hard ? H. 

Ludlow, Vt., Sept., 1857. 

REMARKS.—We cannot, because, even with the 
help of ice, we seldom have butter come so hard; 
when it does, take the butter out and work it by 
hand. When speaking of the Fyler churn, some 
weeks since, we ought to have stated that it is for 
sale at Parker, White & Gannett’s, Boston, where 
everything in an agricultural way may be purchased 


of honorable men. é 


A HARD QUESTION. 


Can I geta respectable living from a few acres 
of land ? R. 0. T. 


Cambridgeport, Sept., 1857. 
ReMARKS.—We once knew a man who support- 


ed himself and family quite respectably, from a half 


* 


acre of land only. Whether you can, it is impos- 
sible for us to say. Everything depends upon your 
genius for the place. If only a small number of 
acres are cultivated, you must be near a ready mar- 
ket, and get two or three crops in a season. We 
cannot answer your question by writing, so as 
to be ofany service to you. There are hard blows 
to be given in farming as well as in mechanical 
business. ic 


MEASUREMENT OF HAY. 


Please inform me how hay may be measured in 
the mow or stack. P, 8. 

Abington, Sept., 1857. 

REMARKS.—“Take a mow of 12 or 15 feet in 
depth, and which has been filled with hay, as it was 
drawn from the field, and has been lying till spring, 
and measure the length, breadth and height in 
feet,—multiply them to get the cubical contents. 
For instance—the length is 40 feet, breadth 20 
feet, and height 16 feet—20 times 40 make 800, 
multiplied by 16, equal 12,800 cubic feet,gwhich be- 
ing divided by 700, the number of feet that make a 
ton of 2000 lbs., will give 18 2-7 tons. The top of 
a mow, say about one-third, we rate at 800 feet to 
the ton, the middle 700 feet, and the bottom of the 
mow at 600; so the whole bulk would average 700 
feet, if the mow is 12 or 15 feet deep, but if only 5 © 
or 6 feet deep, count 800 feet for a ton, and so ac- 
cordingly with other bulks.”—Vew Jersey Farmer. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

I planted the last week in May, in the open 
ground. The plants have received no particular 
attention, but treated as I treat corn. To-day, the 
7th of September, it measures 11 feet, as the av- 
erage; several hills measure 12 feet 3 inches each. 

Milton, Sept., 1857. S. LITrLerie.D. 


MOWING OLD CRANBERRY VINES. 


Will you, or some of the readers of the Farmer 
inform me whether it is best to mow down old 
cranberry vines to make them productive ? 

Abington, Sept., 1857. 


P. 8. 


BREMEN GEESE. 


Will you please to inform me through the col- 
umns of your paper, where I can obtain some of 
the Embden or Bremen geese ? J. H. 

Newton Corner, Sept., 1857. 





PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE.—The WV. Y. Ob- 
server says the following good things of progressive 
agriculture : 

“Under its influence, spring up tasty and conve- 
nient dwellings, adorned with shrub and flowers, 
and beautiful within with the smiles of happy wives, 
tidy children in the lap of thoughtful age—broad 
hearths, and acts as well as words of welcome. 
Progressive agriculture builds barns and puts gut- 
ters on them, builds stables for cattle and raises 
roots to feed them. It grafts wild apple trees by 
the meadow with pippins or greenings,—it sets out 
new orchards, and takes care of the old ones. 

It drains low lands, cuts down bushes, buys a 
mower, house-tools and wagons, keeps good fences, 
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and practice ssoiling. It makes hens lay, chickens 
live, and prevents swine from rooting up meadows. 
Progressive agriculture keeps on hand plenty of 
dry fuel, and brings in the oven-wood for the women. 
It — deeply, sows plentifully, harrows evenly, 
and prays for the blessing of Heaven. Finally, it 
subscribes for good religious, agricultural, and fam- 
ily journals, and pays for them in advance, advo- 
cates free schools, and always takes something be- 
sides the family to the county fair. 





For the New England Farmer. 


RELATION OF TREES TO THE SOIL. 
BY WILSON FLAGG, 


It is admitted by all, that the prosperity of agri- 
culture depends greatly on preserving the general 
sources of spontaneous fertilization, and that ade- 
quate supply of moisture to the uplands which are 
exposed to drought. The surface of the earth is 
very uneven. I will not dilate upon this point, as 
the forms of these inequalities are very well known. 
I believe this arrangement to be one of the most 
beneficent provisions in the economy of nature, and 
one which is necessary, to keep up that constant 
action on which the life of all things is dependent. 
Suppose the ocean to be the original source of all 
the vapors of the atmosphere, the return of this 
moisture to its original source can be effected only 
by these inequalities. If the whole earth’s surface 
were a dead level, it could only be returned by 

rcolating through the earth, till it arrived at the 
Bed. of the ocean. Hence we find that extensive 
plains, if they are not sandy or elevated, are un- 
wholesome morasses, and unfavorable to the pur- 
poses of agriculture. The soil cannot receive the 
chemical action of the atmosphere, on account o 
the water that rests upon it, and it can be reduced 
to tillage only by the laborious operations of drain- 
ing by the hand of man. 

One of the points which I wish to establish is 
that if trees were of no value at all to mankind, as 
timber or fuel, it would still be necessary to keep a 
large proportion of the country covered with them, 
on account of their serviceability to agriculture. 
Trees are useful and indispensable agents, in the 
economy of nature, for preserving the humidity of 
the soil in dry and upland situations, All vegeta- 
tion, in its growing state, tends to fill the atmos- 
phere with moisture, by drawing it up through the 
roots, and exhaling it intothe air. Trees are more 
useful than other plants in this respect, because 
they draw up moisture from greater depths and in 
larger quantities. The question now arises whether 
any given amount of surface would evaporate its 
moisture faster when covered with trees, or when 
bare of vegetation. I am prepared to show that a giv- 
en space of land would exhale more moisture when 
covered with trees, than without them; but that at 
the same time, the earth would be better supplied 
with moisture, with the trees than without them. 
With a covering of trees, every leaf is an exhalant, 
which, through the roots, is drawing up the moisture 
of the earth and pouring it out into the atmosphere. 
The outer surface of the soil will exhale less mois- 
ture than if it was bare i waite m4 of ne trees 

etrating to a considera’ epth, and perme- 
ving out inch of the whole por ord make the 
case equivalent to one in which the surface is con- 
stantly turned over by plowing, and exposed to the 





action of the sun and air. Hence, if in both cases 
there was an equal supply of moisture returned to 
the earth, the land when covered with trees would 
be drier than if it were a bare surface. But this 
is not the fact. The fact is that a much larger 
quantity of moisture is returned to the earth when 
it is covered with trees, especially on a very wide 
tract of country; for the larger and the more ex- 
tensive the tract the more determinate and sure is 
the operation of the principle. We will speak, 
therefore, with reference to a whole country, say a 
thousand miles square. If this whole surface is 
bare of trees, whenever a rain falls upon it, the wa- 
ter runs down from the hills, and floods the val- 
leys, and fills up the rivers which rapidly return it 
to the sea. A few days of sunshine dries up the sur- 
face, and the water got back to the ocean, be- 
fore it has performed its destination. If the same 
country be entirely covered with trees, they arrest 
the progress of the water in its journey down the 
hills; less of it escapes by direct evaporation from 
the surface, and more by absorption from the roots 
of trees and by exhalation from their foliage. 
Showers sre more abundant over a whole a 
which is saturated with water. The rivers an 
lakes are comparatively full of water, and the whole 
atmosphere is in a state of excessive humidity. 

The same principle may be traced where the 
earth is _—— covered. But another question 
arises in this place—whether trees are equally use- 
ful with respect to their influence upon the mois- 
ture of the earth and atmosphere in all places? 
I would contend that it is only on dry and elevated 

laces that trees can act beneficially upon the soil. 

ere they act by retaining the moisture which 
would otherwise rapidly run down into the lakes, 
rivers and valleys; by the obstacles interposed b 
their roots, and the substances always coll 
around them, they cause it to percolate down the 
slopes by slow degrees, affording constant irri 
tion to the surfaces below, without inundating 
them by the rapid flow of the waters. 

We could easily explain the operation of this 
process. Here is a hemispherical hill, of the su- 

erfices of one square mile. If it stood upona 
evel plain, the whole surface of this hill might be 
covered with trees, greatly to the advantage of the 
tract lying immediately around its base; for when- 
ever a shower fell upon the earth, the plain would 
not be immediately inundated by the water from 
the hill, as it would be if the hill was bare of trees. 
Not only would the earth be more porous on ac- 
count of the roots of the trees, and consequently 
absorb more of the rain as it falls, but the trunks 
and elevated roots of the trees, the shrubbery that 
forms their undergrowth, and the decaying foliage, 
the mosses, lichens and other cryptogamous plants 
upon the surface, are all so many obstacles to pre- 
vent the free passage of the water from the hill to 
the plain. This water, which would otherwise have 
escaped in a few hours, continues trickling down 
from the hill for several weeks, a source of con- 
stant irrigation to the plain. Hence the plain 
would suffer less from drought and less from in- 
undation, on account of the forest that covers the 
hill. This action would be still more favorable to 
an arable strip of land all round the bottom of the 
hill, above its base, suppose half the area of the 
hill, from the summit half way down to its base, to 
be covered with forest. The rains that fell on the 
summit which is covered with wood, would be in a 
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large proportion absorbed into the soil, instead of 
running down the surface, and become the source 
of innumerable springs, that would otherwise be 
dried up. 

These are points of greater importance to the far- 
mer than has ever been dreamed of, except by a few 
scientific observers; and the farmer who cuts down 
the trees from the summits of the hills and from bar- 
ren elevations, without providing for the immediate 
renewal of these forests, is doing himself a posi- 
tive injury, and injury enough to the whole coun- 
try, to render it proper for legislative action to in- 
terpose. It is conceded that one man has no right 
to neglect, in his own lands, the extirpation of any- 
thing that becomes an injury ora nuisance to those 
of his neighbors. If there was, for instance, a 
practicable method of extirpating the canker worm 
or the caterpillar from our woods a: .° orchards, 
and every man who owns land would not consent 
to use those means in his own territories, the com- 
munity would have a right to require this to be 
done by all those who were disposed to neglect it. 
Otherwise, when the majority had extinguished 
these nuisances from their own trees, they would 
be exposed to emigrations of caterpillars or canker 
worms from the territories of their negligent neigh- 
bors. In like manner, if it could be proved that cer- 
tain tracts ought to be kept constantly wooded, as an 
indispensable cor.dition for the prosperity of agri- 
culture, it would be right that our legislatures 
should interfere to prevent the mischief from be- 
ing done. Though, in a general sense, every man 
is the owner of his own land, yet the whole com- 
munity have an interest in it; andif the land own- 
ers were spoiling the climate for the sake of the 

fit derived from the sale of their trees for tim- 

r and fuel, the rest of the community would 
have a right, and it would be their duty to inter- 
fere, though by so doing they would be meddling 
with other men’s property. This sort of interfer- 

‘ence is common, when, for example, a poor man 
who has no taste, and but little intelligence, is pre- 
paring to cut down a magnificent elm or oak which 
stands upon his own ground. It is rightly argued 
that this tree must be preserved, because in a vari- 
ety of ways it is serviceable to the public, and that 
therefore the owner has no right to destroy it, 
though it be his own property. I think the pub- 
lic have no more right to interfere in this case, than 
in the case of an individual who is proposing to 
eut down a wood on an elevated a barren hill, 
where the trees would not be likely to be renewed, 
if by the removal of these trees the beauty of 
the whole landscape would be seriously injured. 
But of the last case, it would be said that a man 
has a right to the revenue that would be derived 
from the sale of his own woodlands; and this wood 
when brought into market would support his fami- 
ly ayear. Very true—and the wood of the mag- 
nificent elm wouid if sold support the poor owner’s 
familyamonth. If we can be justified in prevent- 
ing a1man from obtaining twenty dollars worth of 
timber by the destruction of one beautiful tree, we 
can be equally justified in preventing a man from 
ebtaining a hundred dollars worth or more of tim- 
ber by cutting down a wood which is the crowning 
beauty of the landscape. I think the public have 
no right to prevent either act from being done, 
withcut making some pecuniary compromise and 
stipulation with the owner. But still I should be 


this sort of interference should operate equally and 
justly. Let it be understood that certain trees in 
certain situations, and certain woods in certain sit- 
uations, are not at the disposal of their owners; 
and that whenever a man purchases land, he does 
it with a knowledge, that the trees ona certain 
knoll or declivity do not belong to himself but to 
the public. He may feed his cattle there, and en- 
joy all the benefit to be derived from them while 
standing ; but he has no right to cut them down 
or to do race which will injure their growth. 
No injustice would be done, if the land were bought 
with a knowledge of these circumstances. 

But to return from my digression. I am willing 
to allow that it is difficult to regulate these matters 
uniformly according to an established principle. 
Many persons own small farms which they wish to 
devote entirely to tillage, although there are some 
parts of their land which the general good of the 
country would require to be kept covered with 
trees. But if the principle can be well established, 
and the people can be made to believe it, there 
must be a general approximation to the right meth- 
od of operations. If men could be fully persuaded 
that their own interest would be improved, provid- 
ed they had a plenty of land in the right situation 
for tillage, by keeping all elevated hills, barren 
ridges and steep declivities covered with trees— 
they would generally take measures that would se- 
cure a new growth, as soon as they had cut down 
the trees from any one of these situations. 

Every farmer knows the value of the leaves of 
trees as fertilizers of the soil, and florists prefer 
leaf soil to any other kind for the culture of their 
finest flowers. The leaves that drop from the trees 
serve directly to fertilize the spot upon which the 
trees are growing; the most barren land will, when 
covered with a forest, not only supply the trees 
with nutriment, but the soil will be constantly in- 
creasing in fertility as long as the trees stand upon 
it. But the leaves that fall from the trees are not 
the only source of this increase in the bulk and fer- 
tility of the soil. The lichens, mosses, and other 
incrustations upon the surface of their bark, and 
the offal deposited by birds, insects, and quadru- 

ds, all unite in contributing to the same purpose. 

ence the most barren plains are productive for a 
few seasons after the removal of an old forest. 

These facts “ explain why a forest of trees is 
always vigorous, though it has remained for centu- 
ries upon the same ground. If the soil on which 
they grew were fertilized only by their own leaves, 
it would gradually lose its fitness to promote the 
health and increase of the forest. But these foreign 
matters, consisting of mosses, lichens, fungi, and 
the deposites and relics of various creatures, which 
have lived and died there, are fully equal in quan- 
tity to the leaves, and afford a — of nutriment 
of a different nature from that of their own decayed 
foliage, and more suitable to their health. 

This question of spontaneous fertilization is a 
very important one, and deserves still further con- 
sideration. What, then, is the source of all these 
matters? Something must be taken away from 
somewhere to produce them. The answer is obvi- 
ous. The two sources from which they are derived 
are the deeper portions of the soil that lie below 
the reach of cultivation, or of action from the roots 
of other plants, and the atmosphere. The roots of 





in favor of legislative action on the subject, by which 


the trees draw up nutriment from these depths, 
and a portion of it enters into the composition of 
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the foliage which is returned, not to the depths 
from which it was taken—but to the surface. e 
trees, however, do not receive all their sustenance 
from the soil. The larger Ping of their bulk is 
derived by means of their foliage, from the atmo- 
sphere, which, by some vital process, is assimilated 
to and forms a part of their substance. Hence the 
surface soil in a forest is constantly increasing in 
bulk by supplies from the deeper soil and from the 
atmosphere. 

It is easy to understand in what manner a wood 
furnishes a continual supply of materials that fertil- 
ize and increase the bulk of the soil. If this forest 
be situated in a valley, or on a level plain, it retains 
all these substances for its own use and benefit. 
But if it be situated on a declivity, a great propor- 
tion of these substances are washed down by rains 
into the plain or valley below them. How, then, 
might a farmer avail himself in the best possible 
manner of the advantage of these supplies? Cer- 
tainly by encouraging the growth of all his wood 
upon the summits of hills, and the upper portions 
of slopes and declivities, from which Movie depos- 
ites will be constantly washing down to fertilize the 
lower portions of the land. I wish to avoid ex- 
treme assertions. I would not pretend, therefore, 
to make any exact estimate of the advantage of 
these things to the farmer. I would only say that 
if a farmer has two hundred acres of land, and one 
hundred of these in forest—if the latter is in all 
cases on the highest points of his land, as his arable 
land constitutes the lower portions, that this last 
must be vastly more productive than the same 
would be if the other hundred acres, instead of for- 
est, were open pasture. I say nothing of the pro- 
tection afforded by the forest in these elevated sit- 
uations, as I shall speak of this advantage in anoth- 
er place. I am willing to hazard the opinion, that 
were this farm of two hundred acres devoted to 
ane and nothing else, one hundred acres of 
the valley portion, if the other hundred acres of 
hill and elevated slope were covered with a dense 
wood, would sustain as large a number of cattle as 
the whole two hundred acres could do, were it all 
open pasture. In the former case the washings 
from the wooded hills and declivities, united with 
the deposites made by the cattle, would preserve the 
remainder in a perpetual thriving condition. In the 
latter case, if the whole were open pasture, the de- 
posites of the cattle would be the only sources of 
spontaneous fertilization; and it must, therefore, 
unless it were manured by the farmer, become, in a 
few years, incapable of sustaining the original num- 
ber of cattle. 

Let us take another view of the subject; hills, if 
we except bogs and morasses, and sandy plains, are 
the least productive parts of the farm. They re- 
quire more manuring than the valleys and plains, 
and a vastly greater amount of labor is required to 
carry the manure to these elevated spots. Both 
the expense of the manure and the expense of the 
labor are saved, by keeping these elevated places 
wooded, and tilling only the lower belts of the hills, 
and the plains and valleys. All this isto be added 
to the advantage derived from the woods, which 
are constantly increasing in value, while they are 
adding fertility and yielding protection to the soil 
oelow them. 

Such are the relations of trees and forests to the 
soil, and they are of the highest importance to the 
interests of the whole country, though the impor- 





tance of these things in individual cases, is not al- 
ways apparent. I will sum up the whole theory in 
afew words. All elevated slopes, barren ridges, 
and steep declivities, ought to be planted with for- 
est trees, because trees are the most profitable 
crops for such situations, and because in these situ- 
ations, they fertilize the lands belowthem. Th 
should also be planted on all sandy plains whic 
are incapable of tillage, because they are the only 
crop which is available in these places. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE THINGS I RAISE--No. 2. 
. BURR’S SWEET CORN. 

The best variety I have ever seen. It is not ear- 
ly. Ears party large and long; ten to sixteen rows, 
most of it is ten totwelve. Of first quality for the 
table. Should recommend it over any other kind 
I know, except forearly use. This variety was in- 
troduced by Messrs. Burr, of Hingham. 


SWEET POTATO SQUASH. 


I have raised this variety three years. It came 
highly recommended, and though of first quality, 
yet: it is difficult to raise, and rather small; vine 
much like the vine of the marrow squash, and ten- 
der. Squash shaped somewhat like the marrow, 
except longer; color dark bluish, shell hard ; qual- 
ity excellent, being sweet and rich, like a first-rate 
sweet potato. Should not recommend it for exten- 
sive cultivation. 


PURPLE KOHL RABI, OR TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE, 


This seems to be a hybrid, half cabbage and half 
turnip, having the flavor of both; it has a bulb, or 
root Rice a turnip, yet grows above ground like a 
cabbage. I like it when boiled like aturnip. Used 
more the German population than by others; 
not much known yet; easily grown; keeps well 
through the winter. Should not recommend it for 
extensive cultivation, Seed from Patent Office, 

GREEN KOHL RABI. 

Like the other, except the color, though not con- 
sidered quite so good in quality. Seed from same 
source. James F, C, Hype. 

Newton Centre, Sept. 5th, 1857. 


[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





INVITATIONS.—We are under obligations to our 
friends in the New England States and New York, 
for kind invitations to attend their agricultural ex- 
hibitions, and participate in their festivities. We 
have already attended several, and shall continue 
to visit them until they close; but as different shows 
sometimes take place on the same day, it is impos- 
sible for us to be at all of them, and such places 
are selected as we have not before visited. The 
kindness extended to us, however, we fully appre- 
ciate; it sweetens the labor in which we are en- 
gaged, and proves that a fraternal feeling exists 
between those who cultivate the soil and the con- 
ductors of agricultural journals. Our visits to the 
homes of the farmer will be continued, as they are 
the unfailing sources from whence we draw a sup- 
ply to scatter again broadcast among the people. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LITTLE THINGS BY THE WAY-SIDE 


NO. III.—MUCK. 


Muck is now extensively used, and many have 
been so loud in its praise as to declare that “old 
swamps are our most valuable lands.” Practically 
in agriculture, muck seems to vibrate between a 
positive and negative quality. It isa powerful ab- 
sorbant, but a weak retainer of fertilizing liquids. 
For the purpose of securing liquids for the ordina: 
manure or compost heaps, one load of native soil, 
(not essentially sand or gravel,) from the bank, is 
worth two of muck. Asa top-dressing for grass 
lands the former excels the latter as four to one. 


CUCUMBER, SQUASH, PUMPKIN, AND OTHER MEL- 
LON SEEDS, 

Should be saved from the first that set near the 
roots. Seeds raised near the extremity of the vine 
want ere Sw pn blast or produce weak and 
sickly vines. Such a production fails to fulfil the 
laws of propagation. 


STONES VS. MANURE. 


A load of small stones spread or left upon a field 
newly laid-down to grass, is worth more than a 
load of manure to protect and increase the growth 
of the grass. The process of close-paring upon a 
smooth surface, weakens its power of annual resus- 
citation, and its vitality is prematurely destroyed. 
So says “Uncle Billy,” and no grass fields hold out 
like his. 

FALL-SET TREES. 

While in the West, two years since, an old nur- 
sery man told me he had been setting fruit trees for 
fifteen years, and those he set in the fall bore an- 
nually, while those set in spring were very indiffer- 
ent bearers. My experience and observations sat- 
isfy me that fall-setting is much the best, aside from 
this consideration. They should be well mulched 
the first winter to protect the roots from frost, and 
the next summer, to guard against drought. 


ELDERBERRY WINE. 


In my last, I promised you a receipt for the man- 
ufacture of this valuable wine (not syrup, as made 
by boiling or simmering, as many do.) Take the 
berries when ripe, to one quart of juice add two 
quarts of water and three and a half pounds of su- 
gar; all together makes about one gallon. Set 
away to ferment. When fermented and settled, 
bottle up. 

CURING AND KEEPING HAM, 

So as to have it keep sweet and good the year 
round, is a matter which interests every house- 
keeper and lover of good ham. Through the sum- 
mer and autumn months nothing can be more de- 
sirable than a good supply of this delicious food. 
To 80 pounds of ham take 4 ounces brown sugar, 
3 ounces of saltpetre and 1 pint of fine salt. Mix 
well together and rub the paste all over the hams. 
Let them lay 48 hours, then pack away in casks, 
adding 1 quart of salt to each 80 pounds of ham. 
In 15 or 20 days smoke, and return them to the 
brine, where they will keep a year or more, per- 
fectly sweet and good. 


SALT PORK CAKE. 


1 pound of salt pork, chopped very fine, tea cup 
of hot water turned on to the pork, 1 quart of 
flour, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup of molasses, 1 teaspoon- 


ful saleratus. Spice with cloves, cassia, pimento, 
or any other spice you choose. An Ohio cake— 
try it; you will declare in its favor. 


WORM AND JAUNDICE BITTERS. 


1 ounce gum aloes, 4 ounce gum myrrh, 4 ounca 
rhubarb (powdered,) 1 gill of Peefeg l, Steep in 
. me pure — then add 1 quart of water. 

e 6 mornings, then miss 6. Dose, a teaspoon- 
ful for a child, a tablespoonful for an adult. This 
is worth more for worms in children than all the 
'vermifuges in Christendom. 

IRON CEMENT. 

4 teacup of iron dust or filings, 4 teaspoonful of 
sal-ammonia, 1 teaspoonful of sulphur. Mix in 
chamber lye. Fill up cracks and holes in old 
bottles, and in a few days it becomes perfectly sol- 
id and tight. 

SEED CAKES. 

2 cups of sugar, 1 cup of butter, 1 of cream, 2 
eggs, 1 teaspoonful of saleratus, and as much cara- 
way as you please. Rub in the butter and mix 
with flour as hard as possible. Keep from touch- 
ing each other while baking. 


ACID PIE. 


1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of water, a small teaspoon- 
full of Tsterte acid and 2 crackers. 


CHOLERA MEDICINE. 


To 1 quart of blackberry jelly, add 1 ounce India 
ginger-root, 1 spoonful of cayenne pepper. To a 
wine-glass full of this add 20 drops of laudanum, 20 
of camphor, and 40 of best French brandy. Give 
the last named quantity every 20 minutes until relief 
is obtained. This preparation will usually arrest 
cholera in its various forms ; also dysentery. I ob- 
tained this of a gentleman on board of a steamer 
on Lake Ontario, two years since, who had the 
charge of a plantation in Mississippi, upon which 
were 30 slaves, and he had carried them through 
the cholera seasons for fifteen years without losing 
a single slave, without a physician. 

I have learned a lesson this season in regard to 


CULTIVATION OF VINES. 


I have, until this season, dug holes in the ground, 
filled them even full with manure, then planted 
my seeds. The cold rains of spring and early sum- 
mer would nearly drown them out by water set- 
tling into the holes, the vines make a slow growth, 
and be easily devoured by the bugs. I now build my 
hills upon the top of the ground; the rains do not 
affect them but to make them grow. They come 
forward more rapidly, and defy i ravages of the 


buge. PIERCE. 
ast Jaffrey, N. H., Aug., 1857. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
PROFITS OF SHEEP. 


A man in my neighborhood informs me that, 
since June, 1856, he has sold from 27 sheep bought 
the March previous, and 165 bought the August fol- 
lowing, $700, in lambs and wool, and has 15 sheep, 
worth $3 head, more than his whole flock, (192,) 
after making the last purchase. He sold the wool 
at 40 cents per pound, and had extremely poor luck 
in raising his lambs the first year. They are about 
one-half blood Merino. 





Another, from 100 sheep has sold $500 worth, 
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in cash, the last year, including the sale of a part 
of his lambs after fattening. 

I think that for the amount of capital invested, 
and the expense of boats and taking care of the 
sheep, as compared wit e dairy, or some other 
branches of farming, no one can say there is not 
profit in good sheep husbandry. P. J 

Randolph, Vt., Aug., 1857. 





THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

In several notices of this grape, we have spoken 
of it in high terms of commendation, and expressed 
the belief that it is worthy of an extended and 
general cultivation; these opinions were based up- 
on a careful observation of its habits of growth, 
hardihood and fruitfulness. This watchfulness has 
been continued for several years. Within a week 
we have visited the grounds of Mr. BULL, where 
we found bunches of the Concord entirely turned 
a dark purple, and measuring eight inches in length, 
and siz inches across the shoulder! Up to that 
time we had not seen a single Isabella grape that 
had turned. In our own grounds the Concord has 
turned, while the Isabella, standing in the most fa- 
vorable spot we have, is still green. 

In his green-house, the Black Hamburg, the 
Muscat of Alexandria, and others, were in luxuriant 
profusion. The Grizzly Frontignan, however, sur- 
passed in flavor any grape we have yet tasted. To 
all who have thought our description of the Con- 
cord overwrought, or who have not succeeded ac- 
cording to their expectations in raising it, we advise 
a visit to Mr. Bull’s vineyard, and we think they 
will discard ali doubts about the Concord being a 
grape worthy of general cultivation. 





For the New England Farmer. 


APIOS TUBEROSA, OR GROUND NUT. 


The ground nut is worthy of trial as an article of 
food, and no doubt cultivation would greatly im- 
rove it in size and flavor ; it grows spontaneously 
in most parts of New England, and many other lo- 
calities, and is sometimes found of large size in the 
wild state. In an extensive seed garden where I 
was formerly employed, they were found larger 
than a turkey’s 6B on plow:ng a few furrows in 
the grass ground of the border. In another instance 
they were found equally large, in making a new piece 
of road, directly on the line of an old fence; we 
cooked some of them, and found them palatable. 
Eaton, in his Manual of Botany, states that they are 
very nutritious, and ought to be generally cultivat- 
ed. Wood, in his Class-book of Botany, says, to the 
root are appended oval fleshy tubers, which would 
perhaps be cultivated, had we not the potato. The 
ground nut was extensively employed as food by 
the Indians who formerly inhabited this region, 
and sometimes it was nearly their only resource. 
Great efforts have been made to obtain a substitute 
for the potato since it became diseased. ‘Would it 
not be expedient to thoroughly test this root for 
that purpose, in preference to plants of foreign ori- 
gin, which are not adapted to our climate and soil ? 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


I noticed in your paper of the 22nd inst., a com- 
munication from Mr. H. Poor, upon the Wheat 
Crop. He asks the farmers of New England the 
following question, amongst others: ‘Has experi- 
ence taught you the safety and superiority of win- 
ter, in preference to spring wheat ?” 

In reply to the ion, will give the result of 
three trials of my own, with winter wheat, on a 
small scale, however. Five years agoI cradled and 
threshed from a little less than three-fourths of an 
acre, (soil a sandy loam,) twenty and one-eighth 
bushels of beautiful wheat. Encouraged by this, 
an acre of land adjoining was sowed, and the re- 
sult was, about two-thirds as much wheat was har- 
vested as was sown. Not entirely discouraged by 
this result, another acre adjoining the last was 
tried, with a similar result to the last. The 


crops preceding the wheat were, in all of the 
triels, tobacco. My experience in this respect is 
very similar to that of my neighbors, with an oc- 


casional exception. I think one cause of the fail 
ure can be attributed to the unpropitious spri 
and winter; our land is very level, and the groun 
was covered with ice, and when it went off, the 
frost threw out the roots badly, and the consequence 
was, it was badly winter-killed. I have not since 
dared to try it again. Still, I am satisfied that by 
covering the seed deeper it would prevent its heav- 
ing so badly, and a good or a respectable crop be 
secured. 


I want to give you the result of some of my 
neighbors’ efforts in e wing winter wheat—the 
crops just gathered and threshed. Moses Stebbins, 
Esq., of South Deerfield, has one of those “gravel 
knolls” alluded to by Mr. Poor, containing 7 acres, 
which he informed me he has cultivated as follows, 
for three years: First year, he plowed in 500 

unds of guano to the acre, to the depth of 10 
inches, and planted with corn—result over 50 bush- 
els to the acre. Second year, plowed in 150 
pounds of o to the acre, and sowed spring 
wheat and oats--result, 40 bushels to the acre. 
Third year, plowed in the stubble and 150 pounds 
of guano to the acre, and sowed winter wheat on 
4 acres—result, 224 bushels of as handsome wheat 
as ever saw. Cost of guano for the three appli- 
cations about $27. Value of the three crops to 
the acre, over $120. 

Erastus Crafts & Sons, of this town, have har- 
vested this year, from 4 acres, 118 bushels of beau- 
tiful winter wheat, one acre of which was estimated 
at from 40 to 45 bushels. I have seen quite a num- 
ber of other good pieces, and quite a number of 
poor ones, showing to my mind conclusively, one or 
two things in reference to the wheat crop in this 
section of the State. First, I think for winter 
wheat, a porous soil and subsoil are requisite to a 
tolerable success, and as I have remarked above, 
covering deep, say two inches or more. When I 
try again I shall plow deep, and subsoil at least 8 
or 10 inches, provided it was not done in the spring 
before. Spring wheat is grown extensively in this 
valley, and with tolerable success—seldom have a 
failure when the land is in a good state of cultiva- 
tion. 

I wish that some of the pine plains in this sec- 
tion of the State, might either be treated after the 





O. V. HILts. 


plan adopted by my friend, Moses Stebbins, or 
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sow them with the seeds of the pine and white 
birch. I am satisfied that our friends would find it 
far more profitable than they do now, in gathering 
some 6 or 8 bushels of rye from an acre—it won't 
pay. Jas. M. Crarts. 
Whately, Mass., August, 1857. 





For the New Engtand Farmer. 


LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 
ON THE RHINE. 

My Dear Brown :—At 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, on the first day of August, 1857, I am sitting 
under a bower of Linden trees at “fair Bingen on 
the Rhine,” with that beautiful river almost at my 
feet in front, and beyond, and to the right and left, 
rise up the vine-clad hills of this wine bearing coun- 
try, almost to the clouds, carefully cut into terraces, 
like huge stairways of the giants. 

A party of six of us, accidentally met on the 
boat, have taken our breakfast in the fashion of this 
mild and genial climate, out of doors under the 
trees, and are now awaiting the boat which is to 
convey us to Heidelberg, the famous town of duel 
fighting and beer-drinking students. 

Such a journey as I have had the past week could 
not fail to interest our readers, if I could convey to 
them the faintest idea of the varied scenes which 
have met my eye, since I left London, six days ago. 
I had resolved and re-resolved not to attempt to 
visit the Rhine or the Alps, because. I had not 
time to devote to them, but still I looked again and 
again towards these regions of beauty and romance, 
and finally gave way to my impulses, and resolved 
to set forth, alone and with insufficient knowledge 
cf French or German to feel at ease, for a four 
weeks’ tour to Germany and Switzerland. 

On the 26th of July, I took the steamer “Baron 
Osy,” at London, for Antwerp, about two hundred 
miles, and after a pleasant voyage, at dawn next 
morning, we were in the Scheldt, gliding along the 
smooth river, between shores with high embank- 
ments to protect the flat country, reclaimed from 
the sea, on either side. I glanced upward, and the 
American flag, with its glorious stars and stripes, 
was floating at the mast head. I went to the Cap- 
tain and asked if this was an American boat. “No,” 
said he, “it is a Belgian boat.” “And are you an 
American ?” “No,” said he “I am an Englishman.” 
“Then why do you hoist the American flag ?” “In 
honor of you, sir,” he replied. He afterwards told 
me that an American gentleman presented him with 
the flag, and that he always displayed it, on enter- 
ing the harbor, when he had Americans on board. 
There was one New York gentleman, with his fam- 
ily, with us, and we joined in our expressions of 
thanks for the compliment paid us by Captain 
Pierce, of the “Baron Osy,” a fine boat, with a first- 
rate commander. 

Those who have not been abroad, can hardly es- 








timate the feeling of patriotism which is enkind- 
led in the wanderer’s bosom, at the sight of the 
star spangled banner, a thousand leagues from 
home, at the mast-head of a strange ship, displayed 
as a token of respect for the American and his 
country. 

Just as our boat touched the wharf at Antwerp, 
guns were fired to announce that Albert, Prince 
Consort of England, was coming up the harbor in 
his yacht. The military were paraded in full force, 
flags were hoisted on all the ships in the harbor, 
salute after salute was fired, from vessels and from 
shore, royal equipages came down to the shore with 
royal personages to greet the arriving guests, and 
finally the yacht, in the shape of an elegant eigh- 
teen hundred tc.: steamer, came gracefully to an- 
chor close alongside of the Baron Osy, which joined 
in the salute. I may as well explain, that His Roy- 
al Highness was on his way to Brussels to attend 
the wedding of the Archduke Maximilien, of Aus- 
tria, with Princess Charlotte, only daughter of King 
Leopold, of Belgium, which was to be celebrated 
next day. A splendid white boat, said to have been 
built for Napoleon, on some great occasion, put off 
from the wharf, and after as many ceremonies as 
we had patience to witness, Prince Albert came on 
shore with his royal friends, and bare-headed, 
dressed in a plain suit, like a citizen, with bows of 
recognition to those around him, got into the car- 
riage which awaited him, and was escorted off by a 
troop of horse, with very faint cheers from the 
crowds of people, who, by the way, known nothing 
about our vociferous modes of manifesting approba- 
tion. 

We went to Brussels that evening; I say we, for 
although I went on board the boat solitary and 
alone, I had found three Canadians and two Eng- 
lishmen, all agreeable gentlemen, bound towards 
the Rhine, who were disposed to form one party 
for the present, and, by the way, it may as well be 
said that, from that time to the present, we have 
travelled together in good fellowship, and with mu- 
tual advantage. Americans are everywhere, and 
no day passes that I do not exchange civilities with 
some wanderer from our country, who is anxious to 
recognize as a brother, any respectable citizen of 
our Republic. 

We found the beautiful and stately city of Brus- 
sels, the capitol of Belgium, decorated and illumi- 
nated magnificently for the approaching marriage. 
In the evening the whole town was in a blaze of 
light, and we mingled in the crowds in the princi- 
pal squares and streets, at the risk almost of our 
lives. On the following evening, the city was il- 
luminated, and the canal, with beautiful walks and 
drives on each side of it, lined with shade trees for 
two miles, was covered with boats, decorated with 
triumphal arches and chariots, and portraits of the 
new married pair, towed slowly along on the water, 
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formed a scene such as could only be described by 
the author of the Arabian Nights. The trees were 
lighted by some forty thousand lamps, innumerable 
Chinese lanterns covered the fairy boats, bands of 
musicians sitting under canopies amid life size fig- 
ures of classic model in barges, filled the air with 
music, and at midnight the whole heavens were 
lighted with the blaze of fireworks, brilliant beyond 
all conception. 

‘*There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry.” 

As I have not Byron’s description of the battle 
of Waterloo at hand, I can only refer you to the 
book for the rest of it. Brussels is “Belgium’s 
capital,” and the field of Waterloo is about twelve 
miles distant. I think the noble poet more than) 
intimates that Wellington, instead of attending to 
Napoleon, was attending a party given by the 
Duchess of Richmond in Brussels, on the night 
before the battle, and that was the “sound of revel- 
ry by night.” 

Of course, we went to Waterloo. The road is| 
paved with block stone all the way, and the coun- 
try is finely cultivated in oats, some wheat, beans 
for horses, and a great deal of beet root for sugar. 
The field of battle, a tract a little rolling, but not 
hilly, is now a cultivated field, with the crops which 
I have mentioned growing well above the bones of 
the slain. A large mound has been raised in the 
midst of the plain, where the British troops with- 
stood the repeated charge of the French cavalry, 
and a large lion surmounts the heap of earth, which 
was scraped from a large area of surface, so as not 
to change the form of the ground. About twenty 
of us went out on a coach, and it proved that five 
of seven who sat together were Americans. We 
bought a few relics, which it is said are manufac- 
tured in the neighborhood, such as eagles from the 
caps of the soldiers, and in my zeal to learn all 
about the battle, I left my umbrella, for which I 
had paid five dollars, on the top of the mound. 
I illustrated my good sense, by sending one of the 
guides back for it, and of course, he could not find 
it, so I paid him a france for his trouble, and con- 
soled myself with the idea, that he probably will 
dig it up next year, and sell it as Napoleon’s, my 
name being on the handle to indicate that it be- 
longed to that party. Our guide was exceedingly 
interesting, for, besides giving a good account of 
the battle, he amused us with his pronunciation. 
“Here is de place, where de Duke say, ‘Hup, boys, 
and eat em.” “Up, boys, and at them,” history has it. 
—*“Here in dis place, you cannot see de French.” 
“No,” said a Yankee of the party, jumping down 
at his side, and gazing earnestly to the point indi- 
cated by th® guide, “that’s a fact, you can’t see one 
of them.” I took great pleasure in talking aside 





to him, and telling him that if Granchy had not 


been a traitor, Napoleon would have gained the 
victory, and so set him agoing in praise of Bona- 
parte, whom he evidently worshipped, much to the 
annoyance of two or three Englishmen present, 
who could not bear to hear even the poor guide 
speak in praise of the Emperor. 

All the region is well tilled, in small patches 
generally, except the forest of Soignies, much of 
which is still standing, being a heavy growth of 
hard wood, mostly beech. The work is done partly 
by oxen, which all through this part of the coun- 
try, draw by the head, the yoke being lashed by 
leather thongs across the forehead to the horns. 
A single ox often is seen drawing a plow in this 
way, and I am not sure that the animal does not 
take as large a load with this harness as he does 
in drawing by the shoulders, I saw a single ox 
thus pushing a load of coal on a cart, that seemed 
to me a fair burden for a yoke of oxen. The wom- 
en carry burdens on their heads, and trudge along 
with a bushel and a half of potatoes, without ap- 
parent exertion; it seems, more easily than they 
could carry the same weight on the shoulder ;. all 
which tends to show that cattle and women are 
stiffnecked enough for most practical purposes. 
I saw on the road to Waterloo, cows harnessed to 
wagons, marching along very quietly; but I must 
confess, this imposition of hard work on females 
is not to my taste. 

The harvest of the wheat is going on, just now, 
in this part of the country. Most of it is cut with 
a hook, neither sickle nor scythe, but a sort of 
compromise between the two, held in the right 
hand, while with the left, the reaper, with another 
hook, holds the grain while he cuts it. I sawa 
grain eradle of rather primitive form used in one 
field. The wheat is cut by men, and usually gath- 
ered and bound by the women, who seem to do 
rather the larger half of the field labor. 

From beautiful. Brussels, we came on by the 
Luxemburg railway to Liege, through the valley of 
the Meuse, a picturesque and attractive country. 
The rocks, in places, stand up by the river banks, 
like walls, occasionally taking the form of pinna- 
cles and towers, round as if wrought by the hand 
of man, and against their sides, here and there a 
small cottage is clinging, perched up like an eagle’s 
nest, on a crag, and around it spreads a small gar- 
den with vines. At intervals we saw an open plain, 
with a large farm-house, barns and fields of wheat 
or beets. There are few division fences in the 
country through which I have passed on the conti- 
nent, and the highways are frequently marked on- 
ly by fruit or shade trees, regularly planted at in- 
tervals of a few feet. 

The general appearance of the fields would indi- 
cate that the tracts of land cultivated by one indi- 
vidual, are very small, as it is common to see a 
field of hundreds of acres cut up into lots of an 
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acre or two each, alternately of wheat and beets, 
oats and potatoes or clover, a mode of cultivation 
never adopted by an extensive proprietor. And 
so, we kept upon the rail, all day, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, until at evening we at last 
reached the river of poetry and romance, called 
by the Germans, the “Father of the Waters,” the 
famous Rhine, at the old city of Cologne. And 
here, for the present, we must part,as the boat 
which takes us still farther up the stream towards 
Worms and Heidelberg, and the Alps beyond, is 
already breasting the swift current which opposes 
its progress past “fair Bingen on the Rhine.”— 
When time can be found, my hasty sketch may be 
resumed, to be offered when convenient to our 
readers, as first impressions merely of this strange- 
ly beautiful old world. 





, And now, farewell. H. F. FREncH. 
For the New England Farmer. 
THE CURCULIO. 


Let me assure Mr. Underwood, whose article on 
the destruction of the curculio by allowing hens to 
run among fruit trees, you published in the last 
week’s Farmer, that like all remedies for the pota- 
to rot that have hitherto been suggested, this will 

rove an entire failure. I have tried it, and there- 
ore know. Eight years ago, I set apart a portion of 
my garden adjoining the hen house, as a plum or- 
chard. I stocked it with the choicest varieties of 
the plum, some twenty-five trees in all, and every 
morning let from fifty to a hundred Shanghais, Dor- 
kings and Bantams into the lot to protect my trees 
against all mischievous intruders. These fowls were 
confined to the precints of the yard the year round, 


as it was surrounded with a high picket fence. The} ®P. 


fowls were active, the trees grew and are now of 
stately and comely proportions, but “nary a plum !” 
I can see no difference between those trees that are 
watched by the hens, and those that are not. The 
young fruit on these trees has more crecents on it 
than would please the fancy of any amateur fruit- 
raiser in the land. The simple truth is, this cur- 
culio is not a “creeping thing,” but a winged insect, 
and nimble at that. They are so sly, intangible and 
numerous, that I despair of either controlling or de- 
stroying them. The most practicable method, it 
seems to me, is to destroy the windfalls and fruit 
containing their eggs. J. R. G. 
Pelham, N. H., Sept. 21. 





Errects oF GUNPOWDER.—Some of the effects 
of ignited gunpowder are wonderful. When gun- 
powder is heaped up in the open air, and inflamed, 
there is no report, and but little effect produced. 
A small quantity open, and ignited in a room, 
forces the air outward, so as to blow out the win- 
dows; but the same quantity confined within a 
bomb, within the same room, and ignited, tears in 
= and sets on fire the whole house. Count 

umford loaded a mortar with 1-20th of an ounce 
of powder, and placed upon it a 24 pound canrion; 
he then closed up every opening as completely as 
vossible, and fired the charge, which burst the 
mortar with a tremendous explosion, and lifted up 





its enormous weight. In another experiment, 
Count Rumford confined 28 grains of powder in a 
cylindrical space, which it just filled, and upon be- 
ing fired, it tore asunder a piece of iron which would 
have resisted a strain of 400,000 pounds. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ORICULAR BREAD. 


Mr. EpiTtor:—A late number of your paper 
makes me say oricular bread, for oriental bread. 
Some of your readers may have puzzled their brains, 
ere now, to try to comprehend my meaning. The 
error was the fault of my hasty pen, as I suppose, 
rather than that of the printer. I must'try to write 
more legibly, hereafter. Since, however, I “have 
the floor,” for the moment, and since the staff of 
life is a staff of some importance, you will allow me 
to state more definitely than I have before, what 
my views are on the subject of bread; and thus 
preclude the possibility of any farther serious mis- 
understanding or misapprehension. 

There is, so far as I know, but one kind of legit- 
imate or true bread in the world. This consists of 
farinaceous substances, more or less pulverized, and 
compacted into masses of various size and sha 
and quickly and firmly consolidated by heat. We 
may, indeed, give the name of bread to grain, when 
boiled or otherwise softened, and when parched or 
tonefied, and even raw or uncooked ; but this “cog- 
nomen” is not customary. Whether our meal be 
from wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, buckwheat, mil- 
let, peas, rice or any thing else, and whether it is 
coarse or fine, all we have to do, in order to have 
heaven’s own bread, is to compact it by means 
of water and heat, and give it a little age. We 
want no yeast or leaven, no artificial mixtures, no 
fermentation, no effervescence, no salt, saleratus, 
— lard, butter, eggs, chopped meat, berries or 
apples, 

ut although I know of but one kind of bread 
that is ligitimate, there are among the illegitimate 
kinds which come to our table, (“where God sends 
meats,but the devil sends cooks,”) several that are 
not very objectionable. It may, indeed, be asked, 
whether second best can be as good as first best. 
Without stopping to answer such a question as this, 
(to wLich but one answer can be given,) I will say 
a word «bout some of these second best breads ; 
taking up first the most worthy. 

Bread raised by yeast or leaven, that is, ferment- 
ed bread, without any additions, such as milk, salt, 
&c., if not suffered to rise too much before it is 
placed in the oven, is not very objectionable. It 
should, however, be in thin loaves, so as to have as 
much crust as possible. There is,.in this way, a little 
waste of the saccharine matter or life of the bread, 
which, though not much in a single loaf, is yet a good 
deal in the aggregate. But a stronger objection is, 
that fermentation is the preliminary stage of putre- 
faction; and can decaying substances be as good as 
undecaying ones? Nobody will believe it. 

Bread made of fine flour—that which has been 
bolted or sifted—though not so good as that which 
is made of whole meal, is, when well made, quite 
tolerable. It is best, however, when from twelve 
to forty-eight or sixty hours old. Even,when salt, 
or salt and a little milk, are added to the above, to 
make it more palatable, though less healthy is the 
same proportion,—it can be borne by most stom- 
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achs, at least, for a time—as every one knows. And 
yet, according to Dr. Dunglison, who is pretty high 
authority, all such mixed or made breads are more 
or less indigestible. 

But if fermented bread is not so good as that 
which is unfermented, that which is ae by 
effervescing mixtures is still worse, whether their 
bases are soda, or potash, or ammonia. If these 
substances were not sometimes adulterated—even 
with arsenic—they would nevertheless be medi- 
cines, and who wants medicine in his bread, at least, 
as long as he is in good health ? 

Auburndale, Sept., 1857. W. A. ALcort. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HYMN OF THE FARMER. 


BY THE *‘PEASANT BARD.”’ 
4s Sung at the Franklin County Agricultural Fair. 
When Adam took the fruit 
From gentle Eva’s hand, 
Then honest Labor first took root 
Deep in the virgin land. 


For then was earth accurst 
That man should toil for bread ; 
But God for good o’erruled the worst, 
And man was blest, instead. 


Blest in the teeming soil: 
His labor did retrieve ; 
Blest in his vigor-giving toil ; 
Blest in beguiling Eve. 


Welcome! to Labor, then, 
That crowns with health our liveg; 
Hail, Adam! first of husbandmen ! 
Eve, first of farmers’ wives! 


Hail! brothers,—first of earth ! 
May “‘bright succession”? raise 

The orator to sound your worth, 
The bard to hymn your praise ! 


And unto God alone, 
Our homage, due, be given, 

Who deigns, as children, us to own, 
And break us bread from Heaven. 





CHINESE FARMING. 


We extract the article given below, on the sub- 
ject of farming in China, from the work of Robert 
Fortune, Esq., published in London. Mr. Fortune 
was employed by the East India Company to pro- 
cure tea plants, seeds, etc., for the plantations of 
the Government in the Himalayas, He was for 
fourteen years Botanical Collector in the Celestial 
Empire for the Horticultural Society. 


“The farmers in China, as a class, are highly re- 
spectable ; but, as their farms are all small, they 
are probably less wealthy than ours. Each farm- 
house is a little colony, consisting of some three 
generations—namely, the grandfather, his children, 
and his children’s children. There they live in 
peace and harmony together : all whoare able work 
on the farm, and if more labor is required, the 
stranger is hired to assist them. They live well, 
dress plainly, and are industrious, without being in 
any way apenas I doubt if there is a happier 
race anywhere than the Chinese farmer and peas- 
Being well known in this part of the coun- 


sully. 


try, and having always made it a point to treat the 
og well, I was welcomed wherever I went. I 

egan to feel quite at home in the farmers’ houses. 
Here the female members of the family have much 
more liberty than those of a higher rank. They 
have small feet as usual, but they are not so con- 
fined to the house, or prevented from looking on 
and speaking to strangers, as the higher classes are. 
If a stranger enters the court of the house unex- 
pectedly, he will see a number of ladies, both old 
and young, sitting on the verandah, all industrious- 
ly employed on some work—some spinning, some 
sewing or embroidering, and one probably engaged 
in culinary operations; and if the stranger Be an 
unknown foreigner, the whoie will rise hurriedly, 
and disappear like a covey of partridges, overturn- 
ing wheels, stools, and anything else that may be in 
their way. This was a frequent scene in my earli- 
er visits, but it gradually wore off when it was 
found I was a civilized being like themselves, 
These same ladies afterwards would often ask me 
to sit down, and even set a chair for me, and brin; 
me acup of tea with their own fair hands; an 
while I drank my tea, they would go on with their 
work, laughing and chatting as freely as if I had 
been a thousand miles away.” 


A market in one of the towns of the interior is 
described thus: 


“Near the centre of the city, in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, I found a most excellent market. For 
fully half a mile this street was literally crowaed 
with articles of food. Fish, pork, fowls, ducks, veg- 
etables of many kinds, and the fruits of the season, 
lined its sides. Mushrooms were abundant, and 
excellent, as 1 afterwards proved by having some 
cooked. Frogs seemed much in demand. They 
are brought to market in tubs and baskets, and the 
vender employs himself in skinning them as he sits 
making sales. He is extremely expert at this 
branch of his business. He takes up the frog in his 
left hand, and with a knife which he holds in his 
right chops off the forepart of its head. The skin 
is then drawn back over the body and down to the 
feet, which are chopped off and thrown away. The 
poor frog, still alive, but headless, skinless, and 
without feet, is then thrown into another tub, and 
the operation is repeated on the rest in the same 
way. Every now and then the artist lays down his 
knife, and takes up his scales to weigh these ani- 
mals for his customers and make his sales, Every- 
thing in this civilized country, whether it be gold 
or silver, geese or frogs, is sold by weight. 

“Here tea-leaves—that is, just as they had been 
plucked from the bushes, and unmanufactured— 
were also exposed for sale in this market. They 
were sold at from three farthings to five farthings a 

und ; and as it takes about four pounds of raw 
eaves to make one pound of tea, it blows that the 
price was at the rate of threepence to fivepence a 
pound, but to this must be added the expense of 
manipulation. In this manner the inhabitants of 
large towns in China, who have no tea farms of 
their own, can buy the raw leaves in the market, 
and manufacture the beverage for themselves and 
in their own way.” 





(> Messrs. M. & J. H. Buck, of Lebanon, N. HL, 
the other day took a contract for building 2000 af 





Allen’s patent Mowing Machines for next year. 
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DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN HOUSE. 


Most persons who transact business in the city 
would prefer to live a little away from their busi- 
ness, and from the noise and crowded streets of the 
city: Pure air, green fields, and the Yuiet of the 
country, have a charm for most minds, however im- 
mersed in the cares of mercantile life,—and mind 
and body find refreshment and a new tone, by 
changing from city to country, even if the distance 
be small. The neighborhood of our cities has been 
made quite attractive within a few years, by the 
beautiful style of the suburban houses which have 
been erected, and the ornamented grounds which 
surround them,—and while the houses are pleasant 
to the eye, they combine with their just propor- 
tions great convenience of arrangement in their 
rooms, and afford many comforts not included in 
buildings costing just as much twenty years ago.— 
In a climate like ours, warmth all over the house 
is desirable, if itcan be obtained at a moderate 
cost, and it is believed that this may frequently be 


The accompanying engraving has a home-like 
and inviting aspect, and may afford some person 
about to build suggestions that are valuable. We 
are acquainted with many a farmer who is abund- 
antly able to erect such a house, and whose wife 
and daughters would preside in it with as much 
grace as those of any other class; because such a 
house would be proper in the suburbs of the city, 
it does not follow that it would be unbecoming in 
a thousand places on the farm. We do not mean 
to urge, however, that it would be the best kind of 
a house for the farm, where the usual farm opera- 
tions are to be carried on; but only this, that there 
is no good reason why the farmer should not have 
a house as good as any body, if his means justify 
it. 





LIME FOR PRESERVING APPLES.—Will you de- 
tail the mode of preserving a by the use of 
lime ? when and how it is applied—whether slacked 





done, and not make the expense more than the 
usual cost of two or three fires. 


or unslacked lime be appli , and whether the del- 
icacy of flavor is at all affected he use? H. 
‘Mt. Vernon, N. Y. [The effect of lime appears to 
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be two-fold—as an antiseptic, and as an absorbent 
of unnecessary or improper moisture. Apples may 
be kept by the following process, in excellent con- 


dition: Procure tight barrels, place a layer of 
wheat chaff on the bottom, over this sprinkle lime, 
and then deposit a layer of apples—then again a 
layer of chaff and lime, and of apples, till the bar- 


rel is full. To prevent lime-dust touching the ap- 


ples, a little chaff may be strewn over it before the 
apples are placed upon it. A quart of lime for a 


barrel will be sufficient. 
ter it will accomplish its 
ple decays in a barrel pac 


The fresher it is, the bet- 
popes. 


—Country Gent. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MASTER CUTTER---PRICES IN IOWA. 


If a single ap- 
ed in this way, contami- 
nation of others is prevented by the chaff and lime, 
and the gases generated by putrefactive fermenta- 
tion are absorbed, and the confined air kept sweet. ] 


ceptibly diminishing.” That may be true of some 
choice “river bottom lands,” of which he was speak- 
ing. But it is totally inapplicable to our prairie 
land generally. I had manure put upon a small 
piece last spring, which had been planted, perhaps, 
eight or ten years. The effect was astonishing. Ne 
such corn or vines are to be seen any where around 
me. <A gentleman from Boston, who was here the 
first of July, having been to Kansas and Nebraska, 
and returned by different routes, wrote me that he 
had seen no corn equal to mine on his journey. 
Some of the stalks are thirteen feet high, and much 
of it ten and eleven. The ears hang over just as if 
they were broken off; and I have actually taken 
hold of several to see if they were not broken. My 
vines are so rank and thick that I cannot tell their 
length. One of them has five promising squashes 
on it; the largest being already from two to three 
feet long. Beets are about on the same scale. I 
have also a bed of late onions that are looking very 
well, sown, I think, near the last of May. Totatoes 





are of a good quality, but not large, nor numerous, 
like other crops. 

‘Our State Fair will be held in Muscatine, in Oc- 
tober. Perhaps I may send you another line at 


that time. 
Tipton, Iowa, Sept. 17, 1857. 
P.8 eer 


Mr. Epitor :—Your “Country Rambles” in Ju- 
ly, brought you into contact ‘with my old friend and 
school-master, B. F. Cutter, Esq., whose communi- 
cations in the Farmer I always read with interest, 
but whose person I have not seen for many years. 
I was meat aren in your account of his farm 
. and surroundings, and beg leave to add a few words 
from memory, about him as a pedagogue. 

He used to be, about thirty years ago, when I 
went to school to him in North Danvers, a large, 
broad-shouldered, two-fisted man, just fitted to in- 
spire big boys with fear and dread, when they did 
not properly behave themselves. He had one way 
of administering punishment, which I distinctly re- 
collect, was very disagreeable; viz., stroking down 
the face with his hand, very coolly and persistently, 
even after the disagreeableness of the process had 
been plainly indicated to him, And the way he 
would take two large boys together, in one hand, 


M. R. C. 

4 in the West are very variable. Two 
months ago, 1 paid 25 cts. per 10 lbs. (4 peck) of 
potatoes. Now I can buy a bushel for the same 
sum. The time of wheat market is not yet. Some 
of it has been damaged by sprouting, and the mar- 
ket has been a little overstocked at the principal 
cities on the river. Hence, it has fallen below its 
proper level. It is believed that it will rise again, 
and that the regular price will not be far from 75 
cts. Corn, if the crop is not cut short by frost, will 
be at a very low figure ; fur the farmers have fewer 
swine to feed it to than usual, having sold off on 
account of the scarcity and high prices of provis- 





and his rattan in the other, laying first on one side, uhh acim hi 
and then on the other, using the rod at his discre- 
tion, was a caution to all the smaller boys not to For the New Engiend Ferme. 


follow in the footsteps of their elders. Master Cut~ 
ter had some interest in his school, I think, and 


UNCLE TOBY’S COW. 


some success ; for he taught two winters, and some- 
He also played the 
bass-viol at meeting on Sundays, 1 remember. On 
the whole, my recollections of him are very distinct, 
and quite respectful; though I have no doubt he is 
a much better farmer than he was a school-master, 
or than he would be in these latter days. He will 
not probably remember me. But I remember him, 
and that should teach us that our influence, howev- 
er unconsciously exerted, is great, and lives after 
us. I can think of no place in the Granite State 


times kept an evening school. 


that I would prefer to visit before Mr. Cutter’s. 
We are having splendid autumn weather. The 
early harvest is very abundant and generally well 
secured. Corn will be an average crop, and is ripen- 
ing fast. Potatoes and other roots are also good. 
The prices are not so satisfactory, to those who are 


in debt, and dependent on their crops to get out of 


debt. Wheat is down to 40 cts. and oats to 25 cts. 

The value of manure in this country has been 
quite too much overlooked. Mr. French said in his 
address before the “Suffolk Agricultural Associa- 
tion,” in England, that “thousands of acres of land 
(in this country) have been planted thirty years 
with Indian corn and wheat, without the crop per- 


This tells the story of butter-making in a man- 
ner to be relied on. Two pounds of butter per 
day, through the entire summer months—and one 
pound from each 10 quarts of milk—allowing a 
quart to weigh two and a half pounds, 

Such facts as these, and those reported by Mr. 
Osborn, about his young cow, that yielded more 
than ten quarts of milk per day, for each day 
through the year, from the time she had ber firet 
calf, are data to be relied on. They correspond: 
entirely with what I learn from Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 
Felton, Mr. Preston, Mr. Putnam, and all the best 
managers of dairies throughout the country. 

September 20, 1857. : Essex. 





A Nice Frock or SHEEP.—We found a fine 
flock of sheep at San Lorenzo, owned by Mesars. 
Farrally and Hoff, comprising from 1600 to 1800 
Southdowns, Leicesters crossed upon the new Mex- 
ican breed. By this cross, the quality of the wool 
was much improved, and we learned that from 
1000, sheared the present ae a clip of 3800 
pounds of wool was taken, which sold for twenty 
cents per pound. This, we believe, is as good an 
evidence of advance as we need.—Cal. Farmer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
TRIAL OF SUGAR CANE. 


Mr.. Epitor:—It gives me pleasure, when I 
think despondingly of our approaching harvest, to 
read of the good results of another.- I rather con- 
gratulate myself with the thought, that the next 
. year my labors shall yield a fortunate reward, and 
success crown my efforts. 

I read with the multitude, of the wonderful cane, 
that was to knock sugar down, and sweeten our 
pathway, and fill the South with consternation, and 
prevent any farther demonstration in behalf of Cu 
ba. In spite of my incredulity, I thanked the odds 
for me, and the many poor acres I had on which 
to try it, for every body said it would stand drought, 
consequently grow in a gravel hill. 1 planted the 
seed, by prescription, any where. Jonah enjoyed 
the sight of his gourds, [ enjoyed the idea, in faith, 
of stupendous results. Sugar, for reasons, is fall- 
ing ; so is my estimation of the. cane, which can 
only produce good fodder. This notorious cane 
requires the best ground, has no desire to compete 
with sweet corn on most of our northern fields— 
therefore this cane will never be general. 

Young America is wofully disappointed, and the 
conservative still clings to the thought, that if we 
must be sweet, it is the “manifest destiny” of that 
island, which, by nature is privileged to. produce 
sweets and spices, to be one of the United States of 
America. 

The comet of last spring, not appearing to jog 
the earth and give tous Northerners the balmy 
winds of the South, occasioned our great loss in the 
eane speculation. But before I think of raising cot- 
ton and sugar again, I will be sure of the comet; 
also, when persons would give me their experience 
for my benefit, they are under obligations to give 
the climate and nature of the soil; and if they take 
prominent positions in newspaper notoriety, the fal- 
sity of their advocation, if any, will be the more se- 
verely felt and censured. The unsophisticated still 
think that the moon rather interferes with us; if 
so, we are doomed as long as the moon stands. It 
may be well that the muon can bear all our igno- 
rance, and afford us such a retreat. & 

Princton, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TRANSPLANTING HICKCRY AND 
CHESTNUT TREES. 


In the matter of tap roots, circumstances are to 
be considered. Here in our chestnut hills, the tree 
has no more tap root than the maple, and if it had, 
all tap-rooted trees must be fed, more or less, by 
fibres, and if these fibres are preserved, the life of 
the tree is safe, provided the wound given by cut- 
ting off the tap root is so guarded as to prevent a 
loss of the vital power, sap. I have transplanted 
the tulip, (white wood,) famous for its tap root, with 
trifling care and perfect success. 

I am glad to see the attention of planters turn- 
ing to the trees of the forest beyond the fir, the 
elm and the maple. They are all beautiful, quick 
in their growth in their proper soils, and allowed 
room enough to develop themselves. 

Richmond, Sept. 7, 1857. W. Bacon. 





MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Middlesex county has three incorporated agricul- 
tural societies, each receiving $600 bounty from the 
State treasury; the old society, which is now the 
central one, was established in January, 1794, and 
incorporated in 1803, and has held its exhibitions, 
with but few exceptions, at Concord. The North 
Middlesex Society held its Shows for two years at 
Chelmsford, but is now permanently fixed, we be- 
lieve, at Lowell. The South Middlesex Society has 
its grounds and buildings at Framingham, where 
its exhibitions have all been held. These societies 
are in a flourishing condition—one in its lusty man- 
hood, and the others in vigorous youth. They give 
tone to the thoughts and feelings of the farmer, 
and prompt him to experiments and practices in 
husbandry which he might never attempt, were it 
not for their influence ; they have done much to in- 
troduce better modes of cultivating the soil, of 
planting and tending trees, and greatly improved 
the breeds of domestic cattle. It is nota little 
gain to the farmer to cut five hundred pounds of hay, 
per acre, more, or get five bushels of rye or wheat, 
or fifteen of corn, because that increase is obtained 
at a less cost than his former crops spread over a 
much larger extent of ground. 

The anniversary of the old central society took 
place this year on Tuesday, the 29th of September, 


Dear Sir :—Your correspondent in the issue of|at Concord. The building had been removed from 


the 5th inst., inquires concerning transplanting hick- 
ory and chestnut trees. In this matter, my experi- 


ence is something, though not as extensive as in the rods in length laid, which gave on vemcperes § ge 
removal of other varieties of trees. I have trans-| tunity to show and move the horses on, without of- 
planted the hickory with perfect success in autumn,| fering a temptation to race or achieve a mile in 
say in the latter part of October. Chestnuts may] three minutes or less. The cattle and horse pens, 


be translanted any time when out of leaf. 


The main difference in management to be ob- 


and those for swine, the poultry stands and every- 


served in transplanting the trees, from that common| ‘hing else were arranged with precision and con- 


to most forest trees, consists in the fact that they 


venience, so that there was no jarring, or hurrying, 


should be earlier transplanted, i. ¢., the sooner|or waiting, but at the appointed hour, each depart- 


from the seed the safer and better. They may need 
a trifle more protection for a few years, than they 
would if they remained in the forest. But all the 


ment received its proper attention and share of 
time, and moved on in harmony with everything 


root (the essential of the tree) they make, is now else. The grounds, the Exhibition Hall, and all 
made for a lifetime and will go to help the strength| ‘hat each contained, that was presented for exhibi- 





and durability of the tree. 








tion, was placed under the superintendence of JoHN 





the centre to one side of the grounds, a track forty ’ 
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B. Moore, Esq., of Concord, a gentleman who not 
only knew what ought to be done, but how to get 
it done in the best way. A large number of entries 
were made the evening previous to the day of ex- 
hibition, which greatly facilitated the labors of the 
next day. 

On the morning of the 29th, there was an elas- 
tic western breeze, and the sun broke full and clear 
upon the earth, so that there were no misgivings as 
to what the weather was to be. This promise of 
clear skies and dry roads brought out a large num- 
ber of people, who brought with them their best 
teams, best coats and happiest mood of mind. The 
collection of stock, of cattle and horses, particular- 
ly, was not only large, but especially good. Most 
of the various breeds of neat stock were represen- 
ted, either pure or in grade, and among these were 
. some excellent milch cows. Pigs, poultry and ped- 
lers diversified the scene, so that altogether it was 
animated and interesting. 

The Exhibition Hall presented such an array of 
fruits, vegetables, mammoth squashes, paintings, 
hair work, and domestic manufactures, as we have 
not seen this season at any other Show. The Hall 
was convenient, neat and attractive, and the attend- 
ants courteous and obliging. The Dinner, prepared 
by Mr. Smith, of Boston, was all that a gourmand 
could desire; it was hot, yet “done to a turn,” and 
with such a variety of dishes as to suit all tastes, 
The ceremonies at the table were a twenty-five min- 
utes’ address, by the Rev. CHARLES BaBBInNGE, of 
Pepperell, and when we say that it was by a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a man of mirth and of sym- 
pathy with the farmer, it will not be necessary to 
speak of its particular points. It was received with 
great satisfaction, and is spokon of by competent, 
judges as an excellent address. JustIN ‘TOWER, 
Esq., delegate from the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, His Excellency, Gov. GARDNER, Mr. EMER- 
SON, of Concord, and others, spoke eloquently of 
the position and importance of the farmer, and 
these were interspersed with flashes of wit and hu- 
mor that either fell warm from the lip or had been 
prepared for the occasion. The President presided 
with dignity and ease, and made his guests and fel- 
low-citizens feel at home around the “jovial board.” 
They are famous in Old Concord for good dinners, 
good speeches, and fair ladies at the tables on Cat- 
tle Show days. 

Some persons of large experience in the matters, 
stated in our hearing, “that take it altogether, it 
was the best show they had ever attended.” 

We give below the first premiums awarded on 
the occasion; not having space for a complete list. 

Bulls—Best Native : J. Conant, Stowe, $8; Ayr- 
shire :, G. M. Barrett, Concord, $8; Devon: Wm. 


Buckminster, Framingham, $8; Alderney: W. 
Spencer, ]owell, $8; Durham: J. C. Harwood, 


Working Oxren—L. Hoar, Lincoln, $8; D. W. 
Blood, Pepperell, $8; Bulls broken to yoke, to be 
equally divided between A. G. Sheldon, Wilming- 
ton, and Elijah Wood, Concord, $8. 

Steers_N. Howe, Marlborough, $7. 

Milch Cows—Native : O. Farnsworth, Waltham, 
$10; J. Wellington, Lexington, $8; Alderney: $5 
to A. S. Lewis—no first prize. Durham: J. Gam- 
mell, Lexington, $8. 

Heifers—Three years old: 8. H. Rhodes, Con- 
cord, $7; Yearlings: G. M. Barrett, Concord, $5 ; 
Best Calf: Chas. Hubbard, Concord, $5. 

Fat Cattle—N. Pratt, Sudbury, $10; Fat Cow: 
E. Robbins, Acton, $6. 

Swine—Boars: C. R. Damon, Wayland, $6; 
Sows: A. G. Sheldon, Wilmington, $6; Sucking 
Pigs: A. Melvin, Concord, $5; Porker: A. Tuttle, 

5 


$5. 

Dairy—Best three Cows: G. M. Barrett, $12. 

Poultry—Turkeys, (five in number): A. Melvin, 
Concord, $3; Geese: A. 8. Lewis, Framingham, 
$3; Fowls: C. R. Damon, Wayland, $5. 

Bulter—S. Easterbrook, Ashby, $7; Cyrus 
Stowe, Concord, $6. 

Bread—By married women: L. H. Austin, Lin- 
coln, $4; By girls: M. F. Brown, (11 years old,) 
Concord, $4. 

Plowing—Double Teams: J.B. Moore, Con- 
cord, $10; Single: J. F. Damon, Wayiand, $10; 
Horse Teams: J. M. Thomas, Wayland, $10. 

Spading—H. G. Watts, Concord, $5. 

lorses—Stallions: R. B. Thurston, (Romeo) 
Lowell, $10; Mares: J. B. Moore, Concord, $8. 

Colts—4 years old: 8. H. Rhoades, Concord, $5 ; 
3 years: M. Miles, do., $5 ; pag G. D. Brown, 
Littleton, $5; yearlings: M. Miles, $5. 

Matched Horses—J. Moulton, Framingham, 
$10; Family: D. Ellis, Cambridge, $4; Farm: 
D. Wetherbee, Acton, $5; Roadsters: J. A. Har- 
wood, Littleton, $5. 

Vegetables—A. H. Wheeler, of Concord, $6. 

Melons—J. Gordon, of Brighton, $2; J. Bar- 
rett, of Concord, $2. 

Sugar Cane (five entries)—Best: E. Davis, of 
Acton, $10. 

Fruits—Apples—6 varieties, 12 specimens each : 
W. D. Tuttle, Acton, $8; best single dish: E. H. 
Warren, Chelmsford, $4; Assorted Fruit: A. Cle- 
ment, Dracut, $3; W. M. Allen, N. Cambridge, (6 
specimens, 6 varieties), $8; best dish: J. Mason, 
Cambridge, $5 ; Peaches: L. Holton, Littleton $5; 
Plums: 8. Chandler, Lexington, #3; Grapes—-na- 
tive: E. W. Bull, Concord, $5; Foreign: E. W 
Bull, Concord, $5. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CAUSE OF THE FAILURE OF FRUIT. 


Mr. Epitor :—I have been asked the question 
a great many times this season, what I thought was 
the cause of the failure of the crop of fruit, and in- 
jury tothe apple and cherry trees, and Isabella 
grape vines, &c. I propose to give you my own 
private opinion, which you may take for what it is 
worth. 

1. During the last two weeks of July, 1856, there 
was the most severe drought I ever knew, the mer- 
cury varying from 95° to 102° in the shade, for 
nine days in succession, which put a full stop to the 





Littleton, $8; bull calf, E. M. Giles, Wayland, $6. 


progress of all vegetation unless on wet lan 
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2. The months of August and September were 
very wet, which started a new growth on all our 
fruit trees, vines, &c., which might be called spuri- 
ous, imperfect, unripe, or anything else you please. 

3. A very severe frost. about the middle of Oc- 
tober, which found this imperfect growth in a very 

r condition to withstand the cold, the mercury 
ing at my place at 17°, or 15° below the freez- 
ing point. 1 found my Isabella vines dead the next 
ay. B. F. Currer. 

Pelham, N. H., August, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SPRING WHEAT---SUGAR CANE. 


In answer to Mr. Poor’s request of your corres- 
pondents, I submit a statement of a wheat crop, 
grown by myself the season past. Not so much on 
account of the extraordinary yie!d, which was, how- 
ever, fair,—as for encouraging my brother farmers 
in wheat culture, as a crop that will “pay” in these 
times of exorbitant speculations in the staff of life. 
For one, I have paid their prices for flour long 
enough; and then, he who raises his own bread- 
stuff has 

—— “The glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 

Land 137 rods; soil,a gravelly loam, in corn 
last year, and well manured. Plowed 7 inches deep, 
and sowed on the 25th of April, 1 bushel 3 pecks 
of Michigan wheat. .Got the seed in with a com- 
mon horse cultivator ; afterwards stocked with grass 
seed and smoothed off with a seed harrow. Sowed 
2 barrels of leached ashes, broadcast, on top. When 
the wheaten blades were about 3 inches high, I 


sowed on the piece 1 bushel of coarse salt. Pro-|?’ 


duct 19 bushels of very plump and handsome wheat. 
On about one rod of the pieve, the vitality of the 
seed was killed by the excessive rains of the early 
spring settling and standing for some days in a low 
spot. 
 Repntesat with sugar cane. Cut 50 stalks grow- 
ing from 12 to 14 feet high; expressed therefrom 
2 pailsful of juice—boiled down to between 3 and 4 
quarts. Product, molasses clear and sweet, but not, 
to my taste, remarkable for good flavor. My own 
opinion is, that our common corn stalks will make 
equally as good molasses, and perhaps as much of 
it, although I have not tried the experiment. 
J. D. CANNING. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SMUT UPON THE ONION. 


In my rambles a few days since, I chanced to 
pass upon the fine, cultivated grounds of Mr. Ware, 
of Marblehead. ‘There I found eight acres of on- 
ions, yielding avery fair crop, estimated at 500 
bushels to the acre. On one corner of the lot, the 
smut or black rust has prevailed to some extent. 
J found the onions, under the outside skin, covered 
thick with this fungus or offensive substance. I 
understood the proprietor to say, that he thought 
this affection of the plant was more to be dreaded 
than the maggots, for the maggot is periodical in 
its appearence, and the smut has no end. Not- 
withstanding these annoyances, there will be an 
abundant harvest, and never was the season more 
favorable for their being perfectly gathered, than 
has been the last fortnight. Essex. 

Sept, 16, 1857. 


For the New England Farmer. 
HAY CAPS---ELDERBERRIES, 


FRIEND Brown :--Though late in the seasor. for 
the.use of hay-caps in the field, yet at this late day, 
I wish to say another word upon the subject, as a 
matter of interest to the farmers of New Hamp- 
shire, as well as a matter of self-defence. 

A correspondent at Ossipee, N. H., thinks the 
hay-caps recommended by me, would not be a very 


desirable article. He says, “we are sorry to learn” 


({ will try and quote him more correctly than he 
did me,) that the ‘quill’ holds the farmers of New 
Hampshire, or of any other place, in so light esti- 
mation as to sup they would use an article con- 
structed in so shiftless a manner, laying aside the 
utter uselessness of the attempt.” To “P. E. A.” I 
would say it is probably far easier to express an 
opinion about what others introduce, than to intro- 
duce anything new or useful ourselves. It is an in- 
variable rule with me, never to intrude myself upon 
the public, unless there is a prospect of helping on 
the march of improvement. Never let my “quill” 
be guilty of throwing stumbling blocks in the way 
of the farmer. If the farmer of small means thinks 
he can’t afford to procure hay-caps after Mr. French’s 

ttern, (which by the way are no new thing, every 
armer in New Hampshire having seen a description 
of them before it entered the “fertile brain” of “P. 
E. A.” to introduce them,) let him do the next best 
way, and try what he can afford, and leave it to ex- 
perience to decide the matter, and not to “P. E. A.” 
nor any one else, who so hastily passes judgment 
upon a thing they know nothing about. I am half 
inélined to think “P. E. A.” is one of the precise, 
articular unmarried brethren, who can afford to 
have all the nice things at any cost, and don’t know 
that cotton cloth is made into shirts, and that pie- 
ces a “yard long” can be conveniently used in a 
family of small children. If he is such an one, I 
would like to have him call on me, and after show- 
ing him my strawberry bed, my cranberry patch, 
my osier willows and my reclaimed swamp land, 
which I would be a to do, though he did 
wield his Spartan blade upon my hay-caps, I will 
show him sundry little specimens of humanity, that 
need “sundry pieces of cotton cloth” to cover their 
nakedness, = the “gude wife” will tell him that 
cotton cloth of any length dont come amiss. 

In conclusion, in all kindness to “P. E. A.” I would 
say next time, please quote correctly and do not mis- 
represent. Put up a heap of hay, neatly, next sea- 
son, take a piece of cloth a yard square, draw it 
down at fi corner, pin it securely, let “violent 
showers” come, and then tell us if a “shiftless” 
thing is not better than none at all. 

I will add an item which may be of some use to 
those who have but little fruit. The common elder- 
berry is made use of in many places, and when prop- 
erly cooked, makes a very excellent sauce. They 
need about the same sweetening as the blueberry 
and twice as much cooking. They are also dried 
for winter and spring use. To do this, they should 
be picked stems and all, placed stems up on a sheet 
in some garret or chamber. They will dry without 
any further care. They should be stewed like any 
dried fruit, only much longer. GRANITE QUILL. 





&> To preserve flowers in water, mix a little car- 





bonate of soda in it; it will keep them a fortnight. 
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NORTH MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 


The third annual Exhibition of this Society 
came off on the 16th and 17th ult., at Lowell. 
The first day was appropriated chiefly to the plow- 
ing match and the exhibition of cattle and swine. 
The show of cattle was good. About seventy ani- 
mals of various breeds and grades were entered. 
Twelve pens of Suffolk, Essex and native swine 
were on exhibition, several of which were very su- 
perior specimens. A.G. Sheldon, of Wilmington, 
was, as usual, a prominent contributor. There was 
a fair display of fruits, vegetables and fancy work 
in Central Hall. The plowing match came off at 
9 A. M.,and was well contested by about a dozen 
teams. At 10, A. M., a drawing match was con- 
tested by horses and oxen. . 

The dinner was held in French’s Hall, where 
three hundred people sat down to an excellent 
dinner. When the physical wants of the com- 
pany had been satisfied, Mr. H. T. Sherman, of 
Lowell, delivered the formal address. This was a 
pleasant and humorous production. At the close 
of the address, Gov. Gardner was called up by the 
toast-master, and made a very neat.and appropri- 
ate address. He was followed by Mr. Crosby, in 
behalf of the Mayor of Lowell, who was absent. 
Other speeches were made by Messrs. Banks, 
Knapp, Train, Felton and others, after which the 
premiums on cattle and swine were announced. 

On the 17th the morning was wet and dull, but 
between 9 and 10 there was quite a collection of 
horses on the ground. Soon after 10, there was 
an exhibition of the qualities of roadsters. Prem- 
iums $10 and $5. At half past 11, a trial of trot- 
ting horses took place between horses that had nev- 
er trotted for money. The premiums were $15 
and $5. Had the day been fine, there would have 
been, doubtless, several trotting matches in the af- 
ternoon. The Exhibition, on the whole, was high- 
ly creditable to the Society. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MANURE AT THE WEST. 


Mr. Epitor:—As you never seem weary of 
answering questions, I would like to have your 
opinion in regard to the propriety of plowing un- 
der the corn fodder, which, by most farmers in this 
country, is scraped together and burned on the 
ground, to get out of the way a great amount of 
useless rubbish. Farmers here think the ashes of 
the corn crop as valuable to the soil as the whole 
would be if plowed under. 

The amount of corn fodder that grows here is 
truly enormous; the tops of stalks are now from 
twelve to sixteen feet high, the ears of corn when 
grown, are the size of a big hemlock :.:.ut, some- 
times two, but mostly one to a stalk, aad “Long 
John” could hardly reach some of them without 
climbing. I planted, about the 10th of June, some 


Chinese sugar cane seed, and “King Philip” corn, 
that I brought with me, and for some time past 
there has been a tight scratch between them to see 
which could get the highest, in the shortest space 
of time, and although there has been no “great cry” 
or but “little wool,” I would say to“Essex” that 
the former is now twelve, and the other ten feet 
high. I bought a farm with over forty acres in 
corn, wheat, potatoes, &c. The man I bought of, 
to get rid of manure, teamed it to a piece of upland, 
spread it, and dragged it in, where he afterwards 
sowed wheat, whick I found, when harvesting, had 
yielded twicé the straw, but about one-fourth the 
wheat that was on the unmanured, At present, I 
believe manure, ashes, &c., are useless to the soil. 
Why can you not visit the West, and give your 
thoughts and suggestions for the benefit of West- 
ern farming and farmers ? H. W. 
Buchanan Co., lowa. 





REMARKS.—If your soil really does not need 
manure, as you seem to think, burning the rubbish 
is a good way to get rid of it. Your remark about 
manuring wheat confirms statements we have re- 
cently made on the subject, © 





For the New England Farmer. 


CROFS AND THINGS IN ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Epiror:—Not knowing that you have a 
correspondent from this place, perhaps I may ven- 
ture a word in relation to matters and things in 
grnerale and if you have a correspondent in these 

iggings that gives you better, throw this into the 
stove. 

The spring was late, cold, and wet, therefore 
crops are later than usual. The wet weather of 
spring has brought heavy crops of hay. I have 
some’Timothy that measures over six feet. Wheat 
and oats are good. The click of the reapers is heard 
in every section. Cradles are seldom used, exce 
in houses, where they are not uncommon, especial- 
ly in the West. Manny’s mower takes the lead. 
The self-rakers are very good, and in some cases 
preferable. At regular intervals a large rake sweeps 
across the platform, eters the grain to its bosom, 
turns it around, and rops it on the ground; four 
men follow and do the binding. Corn is coming on 
finely ; if there should not be frost until the mid- 
dle of September, there will be a bountiful harvest. 
Potatoes never looked more flourishing than this 

ear. 
r 1 was born in Vermont, came to Illinois four years 
ago, bought 160 acres of land for $100; then it 
was all wild, deer and wolves were very plenty; 
the latter would occasionally honor us with their 
meetings, which were always well attended, and 
they sent up cheers that would make faint hearts 
quail. But the steady rifle brought them to order, 
and they Lave all disappeared. The Indian trail is 
still visible in places. Now, this place is a village ; 
we have one railroad, the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which runs through the entire State, Land now, 
is from $30 to $50 per acre. It seems strange that 
eastern farmers will stay there and work among 
rocks and stumps, when a farm can be got west. 
D. J. Benton, 





Monee, Illinois, August 16, 1857. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 
Greenfield, Mass., Sept. 24, 1857. 

The annual farmers’ festival for Franklin county 
commenced in this town yesterday morning, during 
a brisk rain which undoubtedly kept a good many 
bipeds, as well as quadrupeds, at home. The show 
of cattle was much less on this account than it 
otherwise would have been. Among those pre- 
sented, some were unusually fine, and all were re- 
markably good. Hon. Henry W. Cushman, of 
Bernardston, had a herd of Durham and native 
with Devons which attracted much attention; they 
nave attained considerable celebrity for good milk- 
ing properties, docility and rapid growth.- He had 
on the ground seven generations, all raised on his 
farm. Gov. C. stated that this stock had all been 
reared, fed and trained by one man—Mr. Mar- 
SHALL SLaTe. Among the bulls was a Durham, 
the property of John S. Taylor, of Shelburne, a 
grade bull, presented by Jonathan McLellan, of 
Deerfield, a Hereford, by 8S. P. Chase, of Bernard- 
ston, and a Northumberland, by R. and J. Ander- 
son, of Shelburne, all very fine. Among the cat- 
tle for the stall, F. W. Stebbins, of Deerfield, had 
a grade Durham, weighing 4,300 lbs.; John San- 
derson, of Bernardston, one, 4000 lbs. ; and there 
were excellent animals by Charles Jones, Deerfield, 
and R.and J. Anderson, Shelburne. T. Stough- 
ton, of Gill, had fine Alderney cows. Austin Rice, 
Conway, 3 years old steers, and Mr. Long, of 
Shelburne, a pair of 3 years old steers weighing 
3,800 pounds. 

In the Exhibition Hall were specimens of do- 
mestic manufacture; butter, cheese, maple sugar, 
and syrup from the Chinese sugar cane. A collec- 
tion of immense squashes, farm implements, &c., 
&c. The cheeses were very fine, and so was the 
maple sugar. 

The address was delivered by Hon. Josiah Quin- 
cy, Jr., of Boston. It was listened to with great 
interest by the intelligent audience, and exhibited 
not only high culture and extensive observation, 
but deep sympathy with the feelings, motives and 
wants of human life. He began by speaking of 
the preponderating influence of Agriculture in this 
country; said there were twenty-five thousand 
lawyers, one bundred thousand merchants, and 
about four millions engaged in Agricultural pur- 
suits. Successful Agriculture is the foundation of 
our National prosperity. It is the only pursuit 
that is universally esteemed honorable among all 
classes of men. , 

He then spoke at some length, of what he saw 
at the great Agricultural Fair at Paris. Princes 
and nobles who would scorn tq engage in trade or 
banking, or even in the learned professions, would 
kindle into enthusiasm when discussing the points 
of an ox, or the qualities of a manure. Duchesses 
and noble ladies mingled freely among the cattle, 








and handled them with the zest of graziers and 
butchers, The nobility both in England and on 
the continent, consider nothing relating to agricul- 
ture beneath their attention. Land in Europe is 
much dearer, and labor much cheaper, than in this 
country. This fact must never be lost sight of 
when we are discussing the propriety of adopting 
European modes of culture. 

In England, the farmers in general do not own 
their land but hold it by leases, of longer or short- 
er terms. When they have rented a farm fora 
term of years, they do not hesitate to make large 
investments in the improvement of the soil. They 
engage in extensive works of drainage, and apply 
large quantities of manure to the soil, and procure 
the best implements and the best stock adapted to 
the object they have in view. 

On the continent, especially in France, since . 
the Revolution of ’98, the soil has been divided 
among an immense number of small ‘proprietors. 
There are some large farms, but the majority of 
them are very small, some consisting of only a few 
square rods, or even yards. It is said that the av- 
erage size of farms in France is not more than 
eleven acres. | 

In most parts of Europe, every inch of ground 
is cultivated. In Switzerland, the peasants not on- 
ly carry the manure up the declivities of the moun- 
tains, but they actually carry the soil upon their 
backs, of which they construct the terraces, to 
which they apply the manure. In Holland, the 
keels of the ships float higher than the tops of the 
houses, and the fishes look down with tears in their 
eyes, upon the birds that are carrolling among the 
trees which grow upon the soil, from which the sea 
is shut off by enormous dykes. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is obvious that land must be held at 
extravagant prices. In this country land is cheap, 
and labor is dear. Every man, with industry and 
economy, can be the bona fide owner of the soil he 
cultivates. He is not liable to be ejected from i’ 
at the caprice of a landlord, or required to pay a 
rent that absorbs all the profit. He can follow his 
own taste or interest, and engage in such depart- 
ment of agriculture as he chooses, and adopt such 
methods of culture as he pleases. He can tap his 
own barrel of cider without getting permission of 
the excise officer. He is at liberty to believe what 
he pleases upon the most important of all subjects, 
without the permission of the priest. He can hold 
what opinions he pleases upon matters of govern- 
ment, without being liable to arrest. He can ex- 
press his approbation or disapprobation of those 
who rule over him, at the ballot box. The only 
political allegiance which he acknowledges is that 
which he owes to the laws, which he has, more or 
less directly, a voice in framing. These circum- 
stances lead to independence, enterprise, activity of 
life, intelligence, shrewdness, expansion of views 
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upon all subjects, and a development of individual 
character, which are wholly impossible under cir- 
cumstances which are the reverse of all these. The 
condition of woman, too, in this country, is widely 
different from that in Europe. The condition of 
woman is one of the most certain indications of the 
degree of civilization in any country. In most of 
the farming districts in Europe, women labor in the 
open air, with the hoe and the spade, in company 
with men® They not only hold the plow and shov- 
el manure, but they maybe seen drawing in the 
same team with the donkey and the ox. The ef- 
fect upon them is that they become even more 
masculine than the men. 

In this country women do not engage in out- 
door labor. They are treated with the greatest 
tenderness and indulgence. It is considered a dis- 
grace toa man to treat a woman with neglect or 
rudeness. Females in this country consider such 
attentions not as favors, but as rights. And he 
was sorry to say they were sometimes received with 
little grace or gratitude. He had seen a young 
girl accept a seat in a rail car, offered to her by a 
venerable gentleman,who was obliged to stand, while 
she quietly occupied his seat, without even a single 
expression of thankfulness. 

Female youth share all the advantages of educa- 
tion with the other sex, and thus are prepared to 
become better companions and mothers, and to 
shed around their homes the sweet sunlight of gen- 
tleness and intelligence. 

He then went on to draw a comparison between 
the life of a farmer and that of men of other pur- 
suits, and here he gave a masterly analysis of the 
character of Amos Lawrence. He pronounced a 
fine eulogy upon his virtues, and then showed that 
Mr. Lawrence was compelled, in accordance with 
the inexorable laws of life, to pay the full price of 
success. The most intense application to business, 
and constant and harrassing anxiety, by day and by 
night, so completely exhausted his constitution and 
broke down his physical energies, that for the last 
21 years of his life he was obliged to weigh and 
measure his food, and while his table was loaded 
with luxuries, and he was dispensing the most lib- 
eral hospitality to his friends, he would himself 
dine upon a few spoonsful of gruel and an ounce of 
bread, and while he was stretched upon a bed of 
down, he would envy the beggar upon his door 
stone. 

This was the price he paid for the million of dol- 
lars he left to his heirs. In this connection he re- 
ferred to the present state of affairs among the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes, and the rever- 
ses that have come over hundreds, who thirty days 
ago were rolling in wealth, and believed that their 
mountain stood strong. Now their foundations 
are swept away, and they have nothing to look to 





for the remainder of life, but some ill-paid clerk- 


ship, or a government office, held by an uncertain 
tenure. He then drew a picture of a successful, 
independent, and contented farmer, who pursued 
the even tenor of his way, unaffected by the storms 
that disturb the commercial atmosphere, end ex- 
horted the farmers, and especially the young far- 
mers, to be contented with their calling, and to 
gratify their ambitious aspirings by improving their 
farms, and their stock, and elevating the character 
of their profession. The address was interspersed 
with anecdotes, and enlivened by that genial hu- 
mour which is so characteristic of its author, and 
was admirably adapted to the occasion and the 
times. 

The dinner-table was enlivened by music, senti- 
ments, and speeches from several individuals. Gen- 
tlemen from various parts of the State were pres- 
ent, who took a part in the festivities of the occa- 
sion. The grounds for the exhibition of the cattle, 
sheep, and horses, were some mile and a half from 
the village, and on which was a mile track for testing 
the speed of horses. This distance separated the 
departments of the show, and, we think, always 
has a prejudicial influence upon it, as there is not only 
the fatigue to be encountered, but a loss of time 
which cannot be afforded on such occasions, Every- 
thing should be as compact as possible, and half a 
dozen acres is suflicient for a handsome and proper 
exhibition of the largest county society in New 
England. Ashort march to some church for the 
address is well enough, but everything else, the ex- 
hibition hall, the spading match, the horses, oxen, 
swine, sheep, poultry, drawing, and plowing, if pos- 
sible, should be within the enclosure. So far as we 
heard an expression of opinion, it was decidedly 
against the trials of horses for speed at our cattle 
shows. We believe the “sober second thought” of 
our people will soon set this matter right. The of- 
ficers of the society, Gov. Cushman, and other gen- 
tlemen, will please accept thanks for their kind at- 
tentions during our stay in their beautiful town. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INSECTS ON ROSE BUSHES. 


A subscriber to your esteemed publication, the 
Farmer, solicits information from your kind selves, 
or some of your readers, as to subject following. 
During the last spring, I set out some one hundred 
choice rose bushes, which without a solitary excep- 
tion flourished well. But about the month of August, 
a small white or light green insect attacked them, 
and have now nearly consumed their entire leaves. 


With the naked eye this insect appears larger at 
the head, tapering to the extremity. Under the glass 
of the microscope it resembles the garden grass- 


hopper. . If the bush be shaken, the insects startle 
off, but instantly turn back to the places disturbed 
from, and recommence depredations. 

Can you, Mr. Editor, or your readers, inform me 
what this insect is, and the best and surest way of 
effectually destroying them ? Roxpury. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE FRUIT SEASON AND PROSPECTS. 


Although the fruit crop of the present season is 
small, and of course shows a larger proportion of 
imperfect specimens, in consequence of the curculio 
and other insects, than in seasons of plenty, yet the 
splendid specimens exhibited at the various horti- 
euliural shows is proof enough that fruit generally 
has not, as some effect to believe, deteriorated. On 
the contrary, I believe the growth of fruit trees has 
never been more satisfactory to nursery men than 
during the present season ; and I think it is a mat- 
ter for general congratulation that the canker and 
blight on the pear, the black wart on the plum, and 
the yellows on the peach, have been much less de- 
structive than for many previous years. I attribute 
this general fact, which is known and acknowledged 
as far as my observation and inquiries have extend- 
ed, to a season, which, from its moisture and other 
atmospheric influences, has given a remarkably har 
dy and vigorous growth of new wood. Even the 
plum, which had been for several years in an appa- 
rent decline, has to all appearances taken a new 
lease of lite; and this delicate fruit is coming back 
to those who have patiently watched and cherished 
it, in all its original beauty and excellence, One 
little tree in my garden which has yielded me half 
a bushel or so of drops of gold (“Drap d'Or”) has 
amply repaid me for two or three years of careful 
watching and unsparing application of “cautery and 
knife,” whenever the unseemly black warts made 
their appearance. 

But it is the prospect of fruit another year that 
“lends enchantment to the view.” The moisture of 
the summer, as before stated, has given a vigorous 
growth of wood, while the so far dry and compara- 
tively “mellow” autumn has been exceedingly fa- 
mae A to the formation of fruit buds. I have nev- 
er known fruit buds form so early and so freely up- 
on both the ap le and the pear; and unless some 
easualty shou hi intervene to prevent it, we shall 
have such a crop of fruit in 1858 as is “good for 
sore eyes” to look at. I have examined apple and 
pear trees in a great variety of situations, and I find 
that almost invariably, the ends of the short spurs 
are swelling into fruit buds. 

Before I close, I wish to say a word respecting 
certain favorite new varieties of pears which fruit- 
fanciers are now testing. The most important of 
these comparatively new varieties, are thought to 
be the Beurre Clargeau, the Rostiezer, the Beurre 
L’Angelier, and the Beurre d’Anjou. The last 
has been so long in the country that it is well test- 
ed, and is pronounced first rate in the leter fruit 
boeks, The Clargeau promises to be the pear of the 
rape century. The Rostiezer appears to give 

igh satisfaction wherever it has been introduced. 
Last fall I procured some of each of the above 
named varieties from the ample nursery of Mr. 
Geo, W. Wilson, of Malden, all on the quince stock. 
As they were only two or three years from the bud, 
only the Rostiezer bore fruit the present season, 
and the specimens from this were very fine indeed, 
pronounced by good judges fully equal tg the Sec- 
kel in flavor, while the fruit is larger and much ear- 
lier. Add to this the evident fact that the tree is a 
great grower and bearer, and we have enough to 
warrant the belief that the |Rostiezer will come in 
for very general cultivation. The picture of this va- 
riety in Cole’s Fruit Book is not a good one, the 


fruit being much longer in its proportions. Its ori- 
gin, I believe, is from the German side of the Rhine. 

I also procured from Mr. Wilson, last fall, a few 
of the old St. Michael or White Doyenne, also on 
the quince; and though the wet season has been 
unfavorable to those varieties which are called 
“cracking pears,” and whith tendency of late years 
has almost rendered the St. Michael an outcast, 
still these trees have produced some of the finest 
specimens I ever saw, and nota single pear cracked 
or deformed. If the St. Michael is indeed to come 
back to us in all its original beauty and egcellence, 
it will disappoint the wisdom of those who have 
adopted the theory that all varieties sooner or later 
depreciate and fai 

have another variety of pear, of which 1 find 

nothing said in the books, but of which I entertain 
high expectations as a great grower, an enormous 
bearer, and fruit of high excellence. I purchased 
it under the name of Souvrain d’ Ete (Sovereign of 
Summer) at one of the auctions, and do not know 
from what nursery it came. It ripens cotempora- 
niously with Dearborn’s Seedlings, but is a much 
larger and better fruit. If another season should 
justify my expectations of it, I shall take some pains 
to have it more generally disseminated. 

Somerville, 1857, E. C. P. 

N. B. Please take notice that I do not grow fruit 
trees to sell. Ina very humble way I wish to do 
something for the cause of Horticulture, which has 
been a passion with me ever since my teeth were 
big enough to “munch an apple.” E. C. P. 





: For the New England Farmer. 
SYRUP FROM THE SUGAR CANE. 


Having in common with others ae a patch 
of the Sorghum, “just to see if it would grow,” and it 
having fully answered my expectations, I propose 
to tell my experience. ; 

I came in possession of a lot of land which had 
lain as an old pasture, and was grown up to brush 
of all sorts, pitch pine, cedars, &c. It had certainly 
not been plowed for twenty-five years. It wasa 
reddish loam, very fine, and full of rocks of all pos- 
sible sizes and quality. These were scattered through 
it without much regard to propriety or convenience, 
at least to the present proprietor. It was plowed 
last season, but produced very little. This year it 
was again plowed, end lying high and warm, was 
manured with a shovel full of compost to the hill, 
and planted early to corn, except the portion plant- 
ed with the cane. This was ened | and covered 
in the same manner as the corn. When hoed, it 
had a handful of fine dust from a horn comb manu- 
factory, except a portion left to test the value of 
that application. It was hoed twice. The canes are 
now from six to twelve feet high. Too many stalks 
were left in the hill, and some of them were ac- 
cordingly-small. The seed of the more forward is 
now hardening, and with a few days’ more sun will 
be ripe. M 

To test the value of it for fodder, I cut some not 
very large and gave my pig, which certainly showed 
no remarkable fondness for it. Neither did my cow. 
but she will hardly eat corn stalks either. Yes*~ 
day I cut the stalks from three hills, in all ai 
eighteen, large and small. These I took, after tn. » 
ming the leaves and tops, to a tin shop, and passe 





them twice through the small iron ot bn used f 
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bending tin, catching the juice as it fell. These 
canes yielded nearly three quarts of the sap. To 
express still more if possible, they were passed 
through a third time, but this gave a small quanti- 
ty of a green heavy sap having the peculiar smell 
of the cane. This I found was a mistake, for the 
juice obtained was mainly from the woody portion, 
and had very little saccharine matter in it, but much 
of a volatile and somewhat acrid substance, which 
gave an unpleasant odor and taste to the juice. The 
sap was then boiled moderately and the scum ta- 
ken off until it was of the consistency of syrup. A 
small quantity of lime was added while boiling, to 
correct what acid might be — The result was : 
half pint of very syrup, but not quite so goo 
as a made a fow re ny before without the third 
ressing. At this rate, the yield would be from one 
undred to one hundred and twenty-five gallons of 
molasses to the acre of such a crop as I have raised. 
The cost of raising would in part be _ by stover 
from the leaves and tops. The cost of making from 
the cane I judge would be less than that of making 
maple syrup. From this experiment it would seem 
that the Sorghum is not necessarily a new Rohan, 


but may become a paying crop for the purpose of 


making syrup. 

I will only add, that I have no possible pecuniary 
or other interest in this matter, except what every 
man has who has paid the enormous prices for 
sweetening of late. J. HN. 

Mt. Hollis Sem., Holliston, Ms., Sept. 21. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GLANCE AT THE SHOW IN CONCORD. 


Arriving on the ground at 12 M.,I was cor- 
dially greeted by our old friend, Dr. B., and trans- 
ported around the ground, and took a hasty view 
of the animals presented. I should judge there 
were in all two hundred. I was pleased to see the 
horses, old and young, so presented that their good 
points could be fully observed, without any offence 
to decency, morality or propriety. In the Hall, I 
thought the show of fruits and vegetables was 
magnificent. Old Middlesex, although she has 
been razeed, on the right and left, still holds her 
own with gre&t force. 

But what pleased me most was the modest and 
truly sensible address of the Rev. Mr. B. at the ta- 
ble. If oumclergymen generally would qualify 
themselves thus to speak, and exert themselves to 
do so, they would more than double their useful- 
ness without detracting from their other more ap- 
propriate duties. The fact is the clergy keep them- 
selves so alout from the world, and move in their 
own prescribed path, pro forma, that they are very 
apt to be wanting in common sense. I was sorry 
to find my good friend, the Secretary, off duty by 
reason of much service. I hope he will long live 
to enjoy the respect and esteem that are now uni- 
versally oat him. I was pra sa ne the ng 
ernor speak in praise of agricultural ,. 
think he made sively good Upoich at Claes. 

Essex. 





HENs AND Ecos.—For severa. years past I have 
spent a few weeks of the latter of August on 
the Kennebec river, in Maine. The lady with whom 
I have stopped is a high!y accomplished and intelli- 
gent housewife. She supports a “hennery,” and 





from her I derived my information in this matter. 
She told me that for many years she had been in 
the habit of administering to her hens with their. 
common food, at the rate of a teaspoonful of cay- 
enne pepper each alternate day, to a dozen fowls.. 
Last season, when I was with her, each morning 
she brought in from twelve to fourteen eggs, having 
but sixteen hens in all. She again and again ex- 
perimented in the matter, by omitting to feed with 
the cayenne for two or three days. The conse- 
quence invariably was, that her product of eggs fell 
off to five or six per day. The same effect of use- 
ing the cayenne is produced in winter as wel) as in 
summer.— Boston Transcript. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM MR, FRENCH. 
THE RHINE. 
Heidelberg, on the Rhine, Aug. 2, 1857. 

My Degar Brown :—My last letter left us at 
Cologne, the city with whose name is associated, in 
the minds of those who have not visited it, a delight- 
ful perfume, but after a walk through that filthiest 
of all cities, the name of Cologne will never be a 
synonyme for any agreeable odor, Coleridge has 
“done justice to the subject” in the following lines, 

“Ye nymphs, who reign o’er sewers and sinks, 

The river Rhine it is well known 

Doth wash our city of Cologne. 

But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ?”’ 
My own idea is, that in manufacturing such im- 
mense quantities of Cologne water, the agreeable 
perfumes have all been exhausted in exportation, 
leaving the refuse for home consumption. 

However, Cologne has its beauties. A fine bridge 
of boats crossed the Rhine at this point, and this is 
the place where pilgrims to the waters of “Father 
Rhine” leave the rail, and embark on the river to 
ascend the stream. 

At Cologne, is a famous cathedral, commenced 
six hundred years ago, and yet unfinished. Here 
we see a singular contest between man and Time 
himself, for the old part of the cathedral is actual- 
ly crumbling to ruin, while the work is still going 
on to complete the opposite side. But the best 
thing at Cologne, is the Church of St. Ursula, and 
its relics. Some fifteen hundred years ago, eleven 
thousand virgins, mostly from England, went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, with a maiden called Ursula 
at their head. Everybody wanted to marry her, 
partly because she was very beautiful, and partly, 
perhaps, because she had made a vow of perpetual 
virginity. After a long and weary pilgrimage, she 
and all her company were slaughtered by the Huns, 
because they refused their embraces, at Cologne, 
and there they were buried. An abbey was built 
near the spot, and long afterwards the bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins were disinterred, nicely 
cleaned up and ornamented by the nuns, and are 
now shown at the Church of St. Ursula. The 
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church is almost filled with them. Ail around the 
walls, are large cases set in the walls, in which are 
human bones of all descriptions necessary to make 
up the skeleton, very picturesquely arranged in 
squares and circles, like tools in a hardware show 
bill. In the “Golden Chamber,” besides some six 
hundred skulls, all marked with the name of the 
original proprietor and ornamented with beautiful 
embroidered silk, are many relics, which, in New 
England, would be looked upon with some suspi- 
cion. 

There has been a doubt suggested whether an 
old inscription does not signify eleven instead of 
eleven thousand virgins, but the bones themselves 
cry out against such an absurdity, for there are six- 
teen hundred skulls counted up, and legs and arm 
bones enough to make as many virgins as one 
would expect to see in one company. My author- 
ity is the Catholic priest who showed me the relics, 
and a printed book, which I bought on his recom- 
mendation, as the true account. Among the rel- 
ics actually shown me there are the following :— 

120 busts, each of which contains, enclosed in 
its head, the skull of a martyr in a small velvet 
case, embroidered with gold, with the name of the 
martyr on it.” 

“A crystal vessel, richly framed, with particles of 
Christ’s crown of thorns.” The particles are two 
large thorns. 

“A water-cruet, used at the wedding meal at Ca- 
na, brought to Cologne by St. Bruno. An eye- 
witness, who has been in Cana, assures us that 
there are only five of these water-pots, and that the 
sixth he has seen in our golden chamber is perfect- 
ly like the five other pots.” 

So much is copied from the book. This “cruet” 
is a porphyry vase, of perhaps two gallons capacity. 
There are in all sixty-three of these relics ; among 
them, a piece of the cross. And all this, the Cath- 
olics here devoutly believe. 

At 10 A. M. on the 30th of July, we embarked 
in a light but beautiful steamer on the Rhine, the 
celebrated river of classical and poetical associations, 
which here flows in a placid and gentle broad 
sheet. As we moved slowly up the stream, about 
twenty miles above Cologne, the flat country on 
the shores gives way to a more abrupt landscape. 
Steep hills and precipitous rocks, frequently 
crowned with castles, most of them but ruins now, 
shut down sharply upon the river, which is thus 
confined to narrower limits, and compelled to great- 
er rapidity in its course. All along on the south- 
erly side of the hills the vine covers the slopes, 
sometimes spreading broadly down from the sum- 
mit to the water, and again growing on terraces 
built up by the hand of man, at incredible cost of 
labor. Sometimes twenty of these terraces may 
be seen on a single hill-side, first a few rods of level 
space planted with vines, then a wall of heavy 





stonework, some six or ten feet high, then another 
level, and again a wall, and so on to the top like a 
huge stairway.. The vine seems to love the hill- 
side and the sun, and to thrive best, where the 
land, be it poor or rich, is dry and warm. 

An English gentleman on board to-day, who has 
been on the Hudson from Albany to New York, com- 
pared that river with the Rhine, and declared the 
former far more grand and beautiful. Such com- 
parisons, however, have no propriety. Such beauty 
as is here, of the vine-clad hills, and the old cas- 
tles on their summits, is nowhere to be seen in 
the new world, and if we at home may show grand- 
er rivers, and even bolder and more picturesque 
shores, it is not the same beauty, whatever the de- 
gree, and no comparison can satisfy or ever assist 
one’s conception of either. 


As we towards evening drew near to Coblentz, 
the famous fortress of Ehrenbreitstein was seen 
perched like an eagle on his towering crag, on the 
left bank, as we ascendeéd the stream. It is one of 
the strongest positions in Prussia, as well as one of 
the most picturesque views upon the Rhine. We 
reached Coblentz at about six in the evening, but 
there was enough of daylight left for a visit to 
Ehrenbreitstein, so we made haste and crossed the 
bridge of boats which connects the two cities, and 
which is said to be about five hundred paces in 
length, to the famous castle. These bridges of 
boats seem to be the favorite style of the country. 
They are built in this way. Large flat boats are 
anchored in the stream, at short intervals of per- 
haps the width of a boat between, with their heads 
up the stream, and the planking and superstructure 
are laid on like an ordinary bridge on piers or piles. 
The current at Coblentz is very strong, and per- 
haps this is the cheapest mode of bridging. It 
has one manifest advantage over our usual mode, 
which is, that the passage from the shore to the 
bridge is nearly level, the bridge of course rising 
and falling with the river, but there ig not that ne- 
cessity for erecting piers above highwater mark, 
and thus building a hill,as we sometimes do. Pass- 
ing hastily across the bridge, with a companion, we 
had an excellent opportunity to see the operation 
of adraw, for the passage of some large boats that 
were ascending the river. Two of our company 
who could not see the necessity of hurrying, were 
just far enough behind to be stoppeil by the open- 
ing draw, and so we all waited, not very patiently, 
the opening, the passage of the boats, and the clos- 
ing again, before we could unite to pursue our way. 
The draw seemed very ingeniously arranged. A 
floating platform on three of the boats, I think, 
was detached at one end, and swung gently down 
with the current, leaving a wide passage, and was 
brought back into place again, by means of a wind- 
lass and chain, with very little labor, and great dis- 
patch, for an old, slow country like this continent. 
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From the heights of Ehrenbreitstein, we had a fine 
view of Coblentz on the opposite shore, at the con- 
fluence of the Rhine and Moselle. The Romans 
called the city “Confluentia,” from the fact alluded 
to. The view from this point is very magnificent, 
extending over a beautiful, fertile region as far as 
the mourftains of Lorraine. The city of Coblentz 
is strongly ‘fortified, and contains about four thous- 
and troops, and the fortress itself is said to have 
cost five millions of dollars. We visited, among 
other sights at Coblentz, a small monument in a 
public square, which records the best official joke 
in all the world. In the war between the French 
and Russians in 1812, the French having posses- 
sion of Coblentz, and feeling quite sure of victory, 
erected the monument and inscribed on it the date 
1812, and the words, “In memory of the campaign 
against the Russians.” Two years after, the city 
being in possession of the Russians, their general, 
instead of demolishing the monument, as anybody 
else would have done, coolly added a postscript, in 
the form commonly used in vise-ing a passport, as 
follows: “Seen and approved by the Russian 
Commander of Coblentz, 1814.” The inscriptions 
are both in French, but I give a literal translation. 
But my letter is already too long, and the beau- 
tiful Rhine must not be too hastily passed by. 
Yours as ever, H. F. FRencuH. 





CUTTING OFF COWS’ TEATS. 


It is a very common thing for cows to have one 
or two supernumerary teats, on the udder, just be- 
hind the four teats, from which the milk is drawn. 
These small teats are often very inconvenient and 
troublesome in milking, on account of their diminu- 
tive size and length; and they are often so near 
the other teats, that when a calf is sucking it will 
draw milk from both the large and small ones; and 
then, after the calf is weaned, if the small teats 
are not milked, there is a tendency to the inflam- 
mation of the udder. Four teats are enough for 
any cow; and that is the usual number for cows— 
although we have seen six well developed teats on 
the udder of a cow, the hindermost ones being 
quite as large as the foremost ones. And, since a 
cow will give no more milk from five or six teats 
than from four, they had better by far be off the 
udder than on it. 

I have a young cow that had five teats on her 
udder, the fifth one being so close to the others as 
to be very inconvenient about milking. The calf 
would suck it, and it soon became as long as the 
others. With no little hesitancy and doubt, we 
ventured to try an experiment in cutting it off.— 
About the first of May last, we tied the legs of the 
cow, and then put a piece of common bonnet wire 
around the teat, and with the pliers twisted the 
ends firmly together, so that the wire seemed buried 
nthe teat. It was twisted up so tightly as to stop, 
almost entirely, all circulation of the blood. The 
wire was put on about one-fourth of an inch from 
the udder. The wire was annealed before using, 
by allowing it to become red-hot in the fire when 





the fire is about to go out, and to become cool, 


very gradually, as the fire disappears. This pro- 
cess makes it very tough, so that it can be well 
twisted. After the wire had been on about fifty 
days, the teat dropped off, and gave us no more 
trouble. The wire never produced any inflamma- 
tion; and the issue of the teat, which we feared 
might not be well closed after the teat was cut off, 
is completely healed over.—Cor. R. N. Yorker. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE FARMER'S SONG. 


Mr. Eprror :—The following “Song” was writ- 
ten for a “Fair” held a few months since in a neigh- 
boring town, and sung in the antiquarian kitchen, 
which was adorned with a variety of ancient and 
honorable relics and furniture, among them a table 
which came over in the Mayflower in 1620. The 
song may pave some general interest at this sea- 
son, and if so, please insert it, and oblige, 

Yours, &c. H. H. 
THE FARMERS’ SONG. 

Awake, and sing the song ; 

The Farmer loves so well ; 
Awake! the strain prolong, 

With full and hearty swell ; 
In Eden’s soil our work began, 
And God the toil has blest to man. 


Ye tribes of Farmers, hail ! 

New England’s pride and boast, 
From every hill and vale, 

Far inland and the coast,— 
Ye hardy throng of Farmers strong, 
With heart and voice lead off the song. 


Join, all ye Farmers’ wives, 
And take the treble parts, 
Ye blessings of our lives 
And captors of our hearts! 
Ye lovely throng of mothers dear, 
Join inthe song with hearty cheer. 


Ye daughters of the land, 
The Farmers’ pride and joy! - 
A choice and blooming band, 
So modest, fair and coy, 
Ye beauteous throng of country girls, 
With smiles and curls join in the song. 


Ye Farmer’s sons, arise, 
The future good and great, 
The learned and the wise, 
The pillars of the State ; 
Ye ardent throng of Farmers young, 
Join in the song with heart and tongue. 


Hark! how the rural choir, 
Their joyful anthems raise, 
While faith and love inspire 
The Harvest Hymn of praise ; 
The happy throng of Farmers strong, 
In concert raise the choral song. | 





Almighty Father, Thou ! 
The source of life and joy, 
Before thy throne we bow, 
While praise our tongues employ ; 
In Thee we live, and to thy praise 
Our lives we give, through all our days. 





THe Pear BLicHt.—The black blight is report- 
ed in various parts of the country as destroying 
pear orchards, Little is known of this disease ; its 
effects are seen in the blackening of the leaves and 
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the discoloration and dying of the bark. The only 
remedy advised is the knife and saw, to cut out 
every part affected, and enough more to get beyond 
the influence of the disease upon contiguous parts. 
Whether this will take the saw to a ~< 7 the 
roots or not, pear-growers must judge. e have 
twice this season wen every diseased branch, and 
atill the remaining ones show black leaves. Have 
our readers experience or knowledge of facts that 
differs from ours P— Homestead. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REMEDY FOR THE POTATO ROT. 


Raise potatoes from the balls, and keep them|f 


.fter they are dug from the air and light. Havin 
pursued this course for seven years, and suffer 
nothing in the meantime from the rot, I conclude 
myself fairly entitled to the reward offered by the 
State. I had been experimenting two fears when 
I first learned the Commonwealth had offered the 
liberal bounty for the discovery of a sure and prac- 
tical remedy for the Potato Rot. 

Whether the Committee shall consider me enti- 
tled to the reward offered or not, I have the satis- 
faction of having discovered a sure and practical 
remedy, which I have thoroughly tested and con- 
firmed. Whatever the Committee may do, I feel 
myself entitled to the honor of being a benefactor 
to the farmers of the State not only, but of all else- 
where, who cultivate the potato. 

It now being the season for digging potatoes, it 
seems a favorable opportunity for making known 
my remedy for the prevention of the potato rot. 
It is as follows: 

Bury your potatoes as soon as possible after dig- 
ging them, avoiding as much as youcan their ex- 
posure to the air and light. They may be put into 
an old-fashioned potato tale, or covered on the sur- 
face of the earth, so as to protect them from the 
frost,—I prefer the latter method,—and keep them 
thus until the day you want them to plant,—and 
then be careful to use none for seed but what are 
perfectly sound and healthful—cut or uncut as you 
prefer,—and you will be sure of sound potatoes 
next season, and just as long after as my directions 
are strictly followed. Seven years’ trial kas con- 
firmed this remedy. Hence the reason for my 
complete confidence in it. 

They may be well kept, also, by putting them in- 
to barrels in the cellar, and sifting on dry sand un- 
til all the space unoccupied by the potatoes is filled 
with sand. Potatoes put up this way, retain their 
good eating qualities much better than when put 
into a bin, as is the usual method. Wives and 
daughters have observed and remarked, that pota- 
toes taken from the bin to cook, are better, when 
taken from that part of it where the dirt is most 
abundant, in consequence of “dumping” them from 
a cart through a spout to the bin. This fact goes 
to confirm the use of barrels with sand, for the bet- 
ter preservation of potatoes for winter use, and un- 
til new potatoes are produced. Every farmer knows 
that light, air, and the heat of the sun, each and 
all, tend to impair the eating qualities of potatoes, 
and it would seem a fair deduction, also, that these 
same influences should impair and weaken the vital 
e the tubers, thus rendering them liable to 


In olden times, most of the farmers’ cellars were 


dark—rendering it necessary to take a light in or- 
der to see, and guide the cider tap at noon-day. In 
these days, cellars were generally small—making it 
necessary for farmers to winter many of their po- 
tatoes, oftentimes, in holes. I remember well how 
much better the potatoes were when taken from - 
the hole opened in the spring, than from the cellar. 

Now it is very different. Cellars are generally 
much larger, more airy, and so well lighted, that 
no artificial light is necessary when visiting them 
day. There can be no doubt that the quality an 
vitality of potatoes are both seriously injured when 
stored in such cellars as last described, for those 
first alluded to did not keep them as well as the 
potato-hole, as observation amply shows and con- 
rms. 

These are some of the reasons why I consider my 
remedy, now made known, a sure preventive, if du- 
ly observed and practised, of the Potato Rot. 

Asa G. SHELDON. 
Wilmington, Oct. 6th, 1857. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
THE INDIAN CORN CROP. 

Never, to my knowledge, has it been so luxuri- 
ant as the present season. How shall it be se- 
cured? Shall it be left standing in the field, until 
frozen and lost, or nearly so? or shall it be cut u 
near the ground, and carefully placed, so as to ri- 
‘pen most speedily, and in the best manner ? More 
than twenty-five per cent. of the benefits that may 
accrue from the growing of this crop, can even now 
be saved, by the application of diligence and good 
sense, in the harvesting—to say nothing of the im- 
proved condition of the fodder, which, when, prop- 
erly chopped and moistened by steam, is the very 
best food for stock and one they will be sure to 
eat up the cleanest. Essex, 

September 25th, 1857. 


APPLES AND GRAPES, 

In the enclosed box I have sent you a sample of 
a native grape, which | took up and transplanted ; 
it is a thrifty vine, fruit ripening from the first to 
the middle of September. I have also sent youa 
sample of an apple which grows in a garden ad- 
joining mine—it is natural fruit, I think, as I have 
never seen any like it. Will you please pass your 
judgment upon them. AvuGustus KNIGHT. 

Mendon, Sept. 16th, 1857. 

REMARKS.—We tasted the fruit sent, and hand- 
ed portions of them to others, but no one pro- 
nounced either apples or grapes such fruit as they 
should be willing to recommend for general culti- 
vation. If one has no fruit, and such as these flour- 
ish well in his locality, it is well enough to let them 
stand until he can obtain something better; but 
it should be the established rule to plant nothing 
of the fruit kind but the best. There are well-es- 
tablished varieties of apples, pears, peaches, and 
plums always at command, at low prices, and it 
costs no more to cultivate such, than it does fruits 
of the most common character. We are obliged to 
judge of the finer varieties of fruits by contrasting 
them, and one reason why so much poor fruit is 





grown, is, that there is little or none of ‘rst quality 
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in the neighborhood, and no contrast is afforded ; 
consequently, fruit of poor quality is cultivated, and 
taken to be very good. A single visit to a good 
orchard would expose the error, and show how 
much time and labor have been expended to pro- 
duce a really indifferent article. 

Now we would suggest to Mr. K. to take the Con- 
cord, Isabella or Clinton grape, and compare them 
with the one he sent us, and if he finds any of them 
preferable, taking hardiness, rapidity of growth and 
time of ripening into consideration as well as the 
flavor, then to abandon his and cultivate one of 
those if he finds one preferable. So of the apples. 
The columns of the Farmer mention the different 
varieties ripening at different periods. 


SIEDHOF’S LAMP—SWEET POTATOES. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have just been looki 
the monthly WV. E. Farmer for 1852, and I find an 
article on page 469 describing a new lamp, then 
just patented by Dr. Charles Siedhof, of Lancaster, 
and for which he claimed several very important 
advantages. Now I wish to inquire if this lam 
answered the expectations of Dr. Siedhof, and if 
80, why it is not in the market? 

I also wish to inquire how I can best preserve a 
few sweet potatoes through the winter to raise 
plants from another spring? Can such as are com- 
monly found at the store be kept through the win- 
ter? A. E. G. 

Fitchburg, Oct. 2, 1857. 

ReEMARKS.—We cannot enlighten our corres- 
pondent about the lamp. Whocan? Sweet po- 
tatoes require a dry place, and one entirely free 
from frost. At the South they are sometimes 
buried in the sand, but the negroes preserve them 
successfully by keeping them in some old box di- 
rectly about the big fire-place in their cabins. The 
potatoes found at the stores, of a small size, are 
suitable to preserve. 


over 


MEASUREMENT OF HAY. 

My experience in measuring hay will not allow 
Mr. New Jersey Farmer to be correct, in measure- 
ment. We sell and buy hay here mostly by meas- 
ure, and cal] 512 feet fora ton. One of my neigh- 
bors says he has sold a certain scaffold full of hay, a 
number of times, and had it weighed, and it holds 
out 512 feet for aton. I sold at one time, a barn full 
of hay, measured and weighed ; the bottom weighed 
a ton to 400 feet, the barn of hay weighed out lit- 
tle less than 500 feet for aton. I should be satis- 
fied to take a common barn full of hay, scaffold and 
bay, at 500 feet for a ton. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Reading, Vt., 1857. __ 


ESSEX SHOW. 

FRIEND Brown :—We never have had so nu- 
merous and fine an exhibition of promising young 
horses as the present year; almost every animal 
presented at the show gave evidence of care in 
rearing and training. Can there be any reason 
why as good horses cannot be reared here as else- 
where? I have never known horses of good qual- 
ity to be in greater demand than they now are. 





When I spéak of good quality, I mean those fit for 
useful service, not those of specially fast speed; and - 
good for nothing else. To say nothing of the bar- 
barity of using the noble animal, the horse, at the 
top of his speed, and the vices inseparable from 
such exhibitions, those who rear such animals will 
ever be best rewarded by training them to useful 
labor. I know this is the day of fast things, but it 
by no means follows that the safe and sure way of 
doing things will not, in the end, prove far better 
than any other. OLD AMERICA, 
October 2, 1857. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 
The wheat crop this year, in this region, is better 
than usual, and is mostly spring wheat, sown on 
ound made rich by manure from the barn, in a 
oregoing crop; this too oft repeated, makes an 
excess, so that our wheat, in spots, falls down pre- 
maturely, to the no small detriment of the reaper, 
and diminution of yield. . To remedy this I_ would 
recommend alternate cropping, and restocking to 
ass. Let the green sward be well turned, and 
oed one year. Plant on an inverted turf, manure 
and tend the crop thoroughly, and follow with 
wheat the second year, and a good crop is nearly 

certain, JOSEPH POLLARD. 
Mount Holly, Vi., Sept. 1, 1857. 


THE PURPLE WASP. 

Does this wasp, which builds its nest of mud, in 
dwelling-houses and other buildings, produce two 
different species of insects— namely, their own 
species and a species of spiders ? I have frequently 
destroyed their work, and found a maggot enclosed 
in a thin, transparent coat, similar to their own 
color; the other cells containing a number of spi- 
ders, each of a yellow and black appearance, which, 
on coming to the air, began to move slowly, like 
any other insect recovering from a torpid state, If 
any of your numerous readers can solve this myste- 
ry, I should be the wiser for one thing. 

Chester, NV. H., Sept. 2. JOHN DUNLAP. 


THE HIGHLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The twenty-third of September marked the era 
of the pomnen anniversary of the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society, at Middlefield, where ezcelsior was 
visibly stamped upon every variety of animal rep- 
resented, as well as upon the exercises of the day. 
The horses exhibited were worthy of special notice, 
and the “Lone Star,” who moved so gracefully 
around the course, will not soon be forgotten. 

At three, P. M., I listened toa spicy and practical . 
Address, in which the nobility of labor was eloquent- 
ly demonstrated, by illustrations which could not 
but influence for good every one present, particu- 
larly the: youth, by Dr. Dz Wourr, of Chester. 

All hail to the people of Middlefield, who well 
— these festivities; may they witness many 
such. P. 


Worthington, Sept. 25. 


A FAT CALF. 

The venerable Dr. Robert Starkweather, of Ches- 
terfield, aged ninety-two, fatted a calf last season, 
that was killed when six months and twenty-seven 
days old, and weighed when dressed 408 pounds. 

Goshen, Mass., Sept., 1857. E. P. 
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“WARTS ON COWS’ TEATS,” 

In your issue of the present month, (Sept., 1857,) 
a correspondent asks, “Can any of your subscribers 
give me a remedy that will cure warts on the teats 
of a valuable cow ?” 

I have cured them on common cows by rubbing 
on the Mustang Liniment. My impression is that 
it will effect the same thing on a valuable cow. I 
hope your correspondent will | it, and publish 
the result. . V. BIERCE. 

Akran, O., Sept. 29, 1857. 


TO PICKLE TOMATOES, 

In reply to an inquiry as to the best method of 
pickling tomatoes, I would recommend the follow- 
ing receipt, as one which, so far as I am informed, 
has given general satisfaction : 

Take 7 pounds tomatoes, 3 pounds sugar, 1 quart 
v.negar, 1 ounce cloves, 1 ounce cinnamon. Put 
in a layer of tomatoes and sugar alternately, then 
scald the vinegar and spices together, and pour up- 
on it, Let it stand twenty-four hours, then turn off 
the syrup and scald it again, pour it in and let it 
stand another twenty-four hours. Lastly, boil the 
whole together just long enough to cook them with- 


out bursting. The tomatoes should be pickled be- 
fore they ripen. M. C. K, 
East Bridgewater. 


ERRATUM. 

In an article about “Guano,” in your number 
for September, there is an important error which 
lease permit me to correct. I am made to say 
have seen corn and wheat grown side by side 
with Baker’s Island guano and the Peruvian, and 
that from the laiter was the best by one-third. 
The word “latter” should have read “former.” It 

will then express my meaning. PLOWBOY. 


INQUIRIES ABOUT SHEEP. 

I would like to know if those large breeds of 
sheep, such as the Southdown, wii] make any better 
appearance as to flesh than the Merinos, if kept as 
our large flocks are ay kept? How would 
a cross do between Southdown ewes and Merino 
bucks? What is the best feed for ewes with lambs, 
in winter, and the quantity to be given ? 

FarMER Boy. 

Cummington, Ms., Sept., 1857. 

REMARKS.—Will some of our Vermont friends, 
who probably know all about the “cross” spoken of, 
as well as the other matters of inquiry, reply to 
. this ? 





Sources or Fat.— Experiments have been 
made during the past year in France on ducks, to 
prove that the fat may exceed the quantity which 
could be referred to the food they were supplied 
with. Some were fed on rice, a substance which 
contains only a few parts of fat in a thousand. Oth- 
ers fed on rice with a certain amount of butter ad- 
ded. At the end of the experiment, the first were 
a8 lean as when first placed upon the diet ; the lat- 
ter, in a few days, became positively balls of fat.— 
Other experiments were made on pigs. It was 
found as the result of several trials that there was 
sometimes more fat produced than was contained 
in the food on which they were fed. Food which, 


given alone, has not the properties of fattening, 
when mixed with a fatty matter, acquires it in an 
astonishing degree ; and fattening articles of food, 
which do not contain much fat, always abound with 
its chemical constituents, the principal of which is 
azote, and whence the fat acquired is derived.— Ez- 
change. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HAIR SNAKES---CHINESE SUGAR 
CANE. 


Messrs. EprTors :—I have noticed several arti- 
cles in your Py relative to “hair snakes ;” if you 
please, I will tell my experience; it may throw 
some light on the subject. Several weeks since, 
while on a piscatory excursion, in baiting my hook, 
I discovered a large hair snake coiled in the abdo- 
men of a grasshopper. In the number of Septem- 
ber 5th, the remarks of “J. W.” called my atten- 
tion to the subject again. I took a teacup into a 
pasture where [ have a watering trough, thinking I 
might find one of the “varmints,” and was fortu- 
nate enough to procure one of medium size. I 
took some water in my cup, and in it placed the 
snake, then “squinted” at him through a micro- 
scope from all quarters ; but was unable to see any 
animalcule adhering to it; on the contrary, it ap- 
peared very smooth. I then gently heated the 
water, and when at about blood heat, he began to 
squirm, and as the heat increased writhed about as 
if in agony; then I dried it—which was done in a 
few minutes on removing it from the water—then 
burnt it, and its smell, when burning, was decided- 
ly the smell of a hair burning, so I purloined a few 
hairs from my cranium and carefully placed them 
in the aforesaid trough where they have remained 
since, with no more symptoms of becoming snakes 
than those remaining on my head. On examina- 
tion I found numerous skeletons and fossils of 
grasshoppers in the trough, and one nearly whole 
which 1 supposed had deposited the snake that I 
found. 

Now, I give this as my opinion in regard to hair 
snakes ; I think they are deposited by grasshop- 
pers and crickets, and, like the fabled phoenix, they 
arise from the ashes of the depositor, and what be- 
comes of the snakes or what they amount to is un- 
known tome. I suppose they derive their name 
from the fact that they resemble hairs, not because 
they are in fact vivified hairs; as well might we be- 
lieve that the hair-spring of a watch was a spring- 
tempered hair. Here is what Webster gives; 
“Hair-Worm, a genus of worms, (vermes,) calied 
Gordius, resembling a long hair; a filiform animal, 
found in fresh water or in the earth. There are 
several species,” 

In answer to the correspondent’s inquiry, some- 
time since, “how came the hair snake in the man’s 
bladder ?” Why, the same way as it came in the 
abdomen of the grasshopper ; and just as the milk 
came in the cocoa-nut; it was generated there. 

I have been experimenting with Chinese sugar 
cane, among other strange things, and this is the 
result: Of 20 parts sap, I procured 1 part molass- 
es. Thinking this not very productive, I took some 
Indian corn stalks and expressed the juice from 
them, and they yielded of 20 parts sap, 3 parts mo- 
lasses ; and that of a far better quality. Mr. Good- 
rich, of Burlington, Vt., as quoted in the number 





of Sept 5th, says he believes “syrup equal to Porto 
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Rico, will be made from it, (cane,) at an expense of 
less than one shilling per gallon.” I hope it will, 
but I would not express the juice at that price; on 
the whole, I do, and always have, regarded the 
Chinese sugar cane as a Marus Multicaulis humbug. 
It seems probable to me that this Mr. Goodrich 
has more seed than molasses to sell. “L. W. M. 
North Dana, Mass., Sept. 26, 1857. 





AN HOUR ON THE FIRST SUGAR 
ESTATE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Every body has heard about, read about, and 
speculated upon the Chinese Sugar Cane; many 
have been hopeful that good would grow out of it, 
and, mingling good works with their faith, have 
planted and tended with care, and are now express- 
ing its juices and converting it into syrup. Others 
have been doubtful from the first—have neither 
planted or reaped, but have thrown discouragements 
in the way, and pronounced the whole thing a hum- 
bug! For our part, we have neither been excited 
or indifferent, but hoping for the best, and willing 
to bear a proportion of the expense in experiment- 
ing, and of the odiurf which comes so cheaply and 
easily from the doubtful. No man within our knowl- 
edge has impoverished his estate in cultivating the 
cane, or in mills and boilers and fixtures to obtain 
the syrup, while hundreds have planted breadth 
enough to obtain a sufficient quantity of cane to 
make a fair, and perhaps a satisfactory experiment. 
In this way, it is believed the cane will be tested in 
a great number of instances, and a safe decision ar- 
rived at, whether its cultivation will afford syrup 
and sugar to the farmer, cheaper than he can pro- 
duce the usual products of the farm and exchange 
them for sugar and molasses, from the ordinary 
sources of supply. Even if he cannot do this, it 
does not properly follow that the farmer should not 
produce syrup sufficient for his own use, because in 
that case he saves the cost of exchange, and would 
not be likely to make any other crop less in conse- 
quence of this. Some very favorable reports of the 
products of the cane have already been made, and 
many others, for or against, will soon follow. 

A few days since we had the pleasure of visiting 
the first sugar estate, as we believe, in Massachu- 
setts, and of witnessing the operations of squeezing 
the cane and boiling the juice, and seeing it put in- 
to barrels for market. The pioneer in this lauda- 
ble enterprise is J. F. C. Hypg, Esq., of Newton 
Centre, Mass. the gentleman who prepared the 
manual on the cultivation of the sugar cane which 
was published and extensively circulated last spring. 

On reaching the scene of operations we found 
Mr. Hyde, and four or five other persons, actively 
engaged in the work necessary to obtain syrup; 
they were aided by a powerful pair of horses, who 
found the labor quite severe in turning the ponder- 
ous cast iron rollers which were squeezing the very 


life blood: out of the canes. There were also three “ 
boilers, from forty to seventy gallons in capacity, 
over an arch, and under them a roaring fire. With 
these complete arrangements,Mr. Hyde will be able 
to extract nearly all the juices from the canes, and 
to learn what their product is, and also what cane 
produces the largest amount of juice as well as of 
saccharine matter. He had already ascertained that 
cane grown on rather low, rich land, did not pro- 
duce juice so rich and sweet as that grown on land 
rather dry and warm. This point he will be able 
satisfactorily to establish, as cane is brought to him 
to be pressed, from various localities, and cultivated 
under a variety of circumstances. He had also 
learned that the canes are sweetest near the ground, 
and that some three or four feet of the top contains 
very little saccharine matter. «¢ 

Mr. Hyde had been so fortunate as to obtain the 
services of Mr. WILLIAMS to aid him in boiling 
down the juice ; he having had some dozen years 
experience in that business on the sugar plantations 
of Cuba. Mr. Williams arrived at the boiler-house 
at the time we did, and his practised eye soon de- 
tected errors in the operations which might have 
frustrated all Mr. Hyde’s efforts. The fire was 
soon regulated, the skimmer put in requisition, and 
soon a gold colored foam spread over the contents 
of the kettles, and all was progressing properly. 
Various tests soon caused Mr. Williams to say that 
“the believed it would gtain,” but we left before that 
important point was decided. The mill used for 
grinding or pressing the cane, is so powerful as to 
leave it so dry as to allow it to be used for fuel, af- 
ter a few hours’ exposure to the sun. The juice 
obtained gives about one-seventh of its bulk in syr- 
up, which is thick, sweet, clear, and has a slight, 
peculiar, but pleasant taste. We have tried it in 
various ways, and think it would be generally es- 
teemed for the table and cooking purposes after a 
little use. Mr. Hyde has our thanks for his Jauda- 
ble efforts in this cause, and our best wishes for his 
success. Will not some good friend to agriculture, 
who has more means than Mr. H. can spare, join 
him in working out the question which he is at- 
tempting to solve P 





THE AGE oF SEEDS.—The fact that age.adds 
value to seeds may be perfectly familiar to agricul- 
turists, but it is new tous. A gentleman in this 
city is in the habit of saving melon seeds until they 
are six or seven years old, and maintains with entire 
confidence, that, in consequence, they germinate 
more readily, and originate more prolific plants.— 
This theory has recently received striking confirma- 
tion in France. In 1852, as we learn from the 
Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Times, a few 
grains of wheat were discovered in the tombs of 
some ancient mummies found in the south of France, 
supposed to have been 2,000 years old. They 
were planted, and produced the astonishing amount 





of 1,200 grains to one. The Government assumed 
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charge of the matter, and since’ that, the product 
has been magnified in such an immense proportion, 
that the minister of agriculture is now enabled to 
distribute large quantities over the empire, with 
instructions from the government farm as to the 
best mode of cultivation. 

It is suggested that the immense productiveness 
of this wheat is owing to the long rest of the seed. 
We imagine that it would be hard to find sufficient 
cause in any other direction. It opens a very fine 
field for speculation and inquiry, and if any of our 
readers have facts bearing upon the subject, we 
should like to get hold of them.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD THINGS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I commence this letter without 
making any preliminary remarks, except saying 
shat I have week after week seen some article that 
a have wished to respond to. Sometimes | want to 
ask questions about some favorite bird, and tell 
what I know of its songs and habits, for some of 
your contributors write about the birds, which 
gives me much pleasure to read. Others write about 
the old spinning-wheel, which brings a sweet re- 
membrance of early childhood and youth, of my old 

ndmother and her loom, and how I used to help 

er get in her webs, and wind her quills; and all 
these rise up in my memory as vivid as though it was 
yesterday. I should like to write about my grand- 
mother, of her industry, her habits and energy, and 
even her dress, and contrast them with grandmoth- 
ers of the present age. And,then there is that dear 
lady who writes the “Sunday Readings,” which 
have at times imparted sympathy to my lonely 
spirit, when disease and suffering were my daily at- 
tendants. The one of August 19, 1854, was partic- 
ularly interesting to me at that time, and many 
thanks [ owe her for her sweet Christian sympathy 
for the afflicted. Often a little word will fali like sun- 
shine on a drooping plant. It is a little thing to 
speak a phrase of common comfort, which by daily 
use has almost lost its sense, yet on the ear of him 
who thought to die unmourned, it will fall like 
choicest music. Old age is the time for reflection. 
(Ihave within a few days past entered my seventieth 
year.) I often contrast my labors, advantages and 
amusements of early years, with those of children 
and youth of the present day. Being the eldest of a 
family of daughters, I was often called early in life 
to help my father, and I can well recollect his em- 
loyment each month from January to December. 
hen a “field hand,” I rode the horse to plow, 
dropt the corn, pulled the flax, drove the sheep to 
wash, (where now is Mansfield depot,) raked hay, 
husked corn, kept the blackbirds off with my grand- 
father’s sling, and had often to go to mill on wend 
back with three bags of corn. It would be thought 
now very cruel in a parent to send achild with bare 
feet, into a field newly plowed, early on a spring 
morn. But it was no task to me then. I loved na- 
ture from the first dawn of childhood. There I had 
sweet communion with birds and flowers, learned 
their names and songs, also the common names of 
ra and flowers and their qualities, though I 
new not the meaning of the word botany. You 
are striving xard, Mr. Seditor, to bring the commu-} 
nity into a state of love for agriculture in all its de- 





partments, but how can it be done, unless the rising 


generation are taught that they are made for use, 
Not that I wish them to be put to manual labors 
beyond their strength, but in some way to be use- 
ful. It appears now, that children are made to 
think that hshion is the one thing needful. Their 


hours of school are crowded with studies that they _ 


have no taste, nor love for, before their physical 
system is half-developed. 

But I digress; I wish to say a few words about 
my old spinning-wheels, con ri reel, &c. IT 
have them still, they look to me like dear old 
friends, to them I owe many sweet associations. I 
arose early at my task, and “sweet was the breath 
of morn, her rising sweet, with charms of earliest 
birds ;” from year to year I was the spinner; my 
labors ceased only for a short time, only for m 
education at school, from Webster’s ibe boo 
and third part. I think now, that I was as happy 
with my new wheel that my father bought me when 
a child, as any young lady now, with a new piano. 
But old things and old people are passing away, all 
things are becoming new. There is something not 
a little appalling to aged people, in this breaking 
up o! the old order of things. It seems as if every 
thing venerable was to be swept away. Does na- 
ture partake of the change? I have thought if the 
same kinds of birds are here now that used to.be, 
they have a new song. I have not heard the sweet 
notes of thé bobolink the summer past. How it 
thrilled my childish heart on my way to school to 
see him perched on a mullen stalk, warbling away 
his “labyrinth of song.” And no dialect that I ever 
read of his song, ever came so near to his expres- 
sion as I learned when a child from some intimate 
playmates, who learned the song from their father. 
Another question I would ask before I close, do 
the blue-birds migrate? I have a box on a tree 
opposite my vinkow that they have occupied for 
five or six years till last spring. There was a great 
battle between the blue birds and a little bird with 
a head like a martin, which succeeded in getting 
the box. Some years there were three broods. I 
watched the process of weaning and learning them 
to fly. They would come in flocks about the middle 
of October, in company with a flock of small dark 
birds, as if in consultation what course to pursue. 

I am aware that many would think me imbecile, 
in gen, bee simple reminiscences, and that 1 
might be better employed in my declining years. I 
am daily warned by disease and suffering, and the 
lengthening shadows of life, that the twilight is gath- 
ering, and that what I do, ought to be well done, 
and done quickly. E. 8. B. 

Foxboro’, Sept., 1857. 





ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual meeting of the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society was holden at Con- 
cord, on Tuesday, Sept. 29th. The President read 
the resignation of Mr. Simon Brown, as Secretary, 
after having held the office six years. After other 
preliminary business, the Society proceeded to the 
election of its officers for the ensuing year, and the 
Hon. Joun S. Keyes was re-elected President, 
Dr. JosEPH REYNOLDS, Secretary, GEORGE HEY- 
Woop, Treasurer, and Srmon Brown, Delegate to 
the State Board of Agriculture. We understand 
that a vote was passed admitting ladies to member- 
ship. A good idea. 
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KINDLEBERGER’S BUCK-EYE CIDER MILL. 


We have never seen this mill in operation, but 
are informed by those who understand it, that it is 
a very effective cider mill; that it is compact, light 
and portable, and easily operated, while its peculiar 
and careful construction makes it one of great 
power and durability. If these mills will work 
well, they certainly will be of great service to the 
farmer, by enabling him to make his cider in his 
own fields, and thus save the cost of transporting 
the apples and barrels to a distance from home.— 
We hope they will be fairly tested, and the result 
communicated to us for publication. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A MAN OF OLD TIMES. 


Mr. Epitor:—As the worthy gentleman who 
a at your Agricultural Festival, recently 
olden at Concord, on the 63d anniversary of the 
Middlesex Association of Farmers, was frank enough 
to say that he had prepared a speech for the occa- 
sion, which he would forbear to read, it occurred to 
me to inquire, what I would have said, if I had been 
constrained to address the assembly, which, as good 
luck would have it, was not the case. I would 
have spoken, after this manner. Mr. President : 
unaccustomed to speak in public, I did not expect 





to be brought out upon this occasion, where there 
are present so many of experience, far more worthy 
to be heard. But, Sir, I do not feel at liberty to 
withhold my mite, when agriculture is the theme 
for consideration. Shall we, Sir, refuse to toe the 
mark of duty,in the presence of our venerable 
friend here, who, more than seventy years ago, 
shouldered his musket at the alarm o the enemy’s 
bugle at his own door? He alone remains to tell 
the story. Venerable man! more than twenty years 
ago, when I first visited Concord, he was pointed 
out as the “Old man active,” and now we find him, 
full of spirit and vigor, in his reply to the compli- 
ment to the ladies, Who will wonder that our free- 
dom was secured, when such men defended it? 
Who will wonder that the plains of Lexington, and 
Concord, and Littleton, are universally reverenced, 
when tenanted by such patriotic sires ? I know not 
how it may be with others, but I would go farther 
to see the “Old man active,” now at my side, than 
all the boys in buckram on all the hills of the land. 
There is something cheering in the sight of such 
men, who hoed their corn or tanned their leather 
in the vats on one day, and shouldered their musk- 
et in defence of their honors the next, and who 
were content to sit down quietly, on their own free 
soil, without any ambition to be great, or so con- 
sidered. This folly of vain ambition is the ruin of 
the land. Be just and fear not, and God will pro- 
vide the rest. REVIEWER. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


FESTIVAL AT NEWBURYPORT. 


The wheels of time have again brought round the 
Farmer's holiday, with all its joys and greetings. 
Each year leaves the impression that never before 
have we seen so large a multitude of interested be- 
holders. This speaks well for the community. 
When they consent to travel ten or twenty miles to 
greet each other, and to see who can produce su- 
perior products—this shows a healthy feeling. 

Of the cattle exhibited the number was quite 
equal to any former year. Of their peculiarities 
of character, we can only be informed by the dis- 
criminating observations of the icular commit- 
tees, all of whom are selected for their fitness to 
judge. I saw Durhams, Devons, ~— Jer- 
seys and Natives, and crosses of ail with the Natives 
—from which is our best expectation. I saw one cow 
from the splendid farm of Dr. Robinson, of West 
Newbury, said to yield 26 quarts of milk per day. 
I think it will not be easy to find a better product. 
28 teams were on the plowing field, with every va- 
riety of best-formed plow. There is no community 
more watchful of this essential implement of cul- 
ture than the farmers of Essex. Ever since the 
days of the renowned Perley Tapley, there have 
been those emulous of his fame as a skilled plow- 
man. I like to see boys of sixteen trying their 
hands at the plow. Noone can do better than 
these, if they would but try. The address by Dr. 
Kelley was wise and witty. When published it will 
be creditable to the society and its author. The 
speeches at the table were first-rate, just long 
enough, and not too many of them. Our friend, 
the Secretary, though a little overdone with much 
service, is still courteous and attentive to all his du- 
ties. No society has been better served in this ca- 
pacity than has Essex. 

I am not advised of the locality of their next ex- 
hibition—probably at Lynn or Danvers, unless the 
society shall come into possession of the Treadwell 
farm situate in the centre of Topsfield; which will 
afford ample space for all the experiments and im- 
provements ingenuity can suggest. Long life to 
the good lady who keeps them out of possession, 
and a blissful rest in heaven when she leaves this 
terrestrial abode. 

October 3, 1857. 


OBSERVER. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“A LITTLE MORE CRANBERRY.” 


Our friend Needham was on hand, on Saturday 
last, with his bushel of well assorted cranberries, at 
the reasonable charge of $4. Instead of one hun- 
dred bushels, as he gathered on his patch the last 
year, he has only forty the present year, by rea- 
son of the extreme cold of the winter, and the 
breaking in upon and disturbance of his beds. But 
forty bushels on half an acre, producing $150,is no 
mean crop, when we consider that no expense of 
fertilization is required for the growing of it. Mr. 
N. has demonstrated, by more than half a dozen 
years’ successful culture, that cranberries can be 
grown on upland; and that there is profit in grow- 
ing them. ‘To be sure, as you remarked, Mr. Edi- 
tor, itis necessary to keep down the grass and 
weeds among the cranberry plants, but no more 
necessary than in any other successful culture. 
What is there that will grow as well with grass and 





weeds intermixed, as it will without these intru- 
ders? Trees, themselves, will not grow with such 
incumberances around. Whatever is worth having, 
is worth cultivating with care. No one who has 
enjoyed the luxury of fine flavored cranberry sauce 
with kis dinner, will be sparing of his change when 
such a luxury is tendered. I know of no sauce that 
will compare with that of cranberry, when made of 
those plump, hard, and spirited—such as are Need- 
ham’s uplands. - 
October 5, 1857.° 





For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINING OF LAND. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

My observations in other countries during the 
past season have deepened the impression which I 
have long had, that thorough drainage is the great 
improvement to which farmers in New England 
should now give attention. 

There is much land that requires no drainage, 
but there is hardly to be found a hundred or even 
a fifty acre farm, that has not many acres that 
would well repay the cost of this operation. And 
the mode of draining must be mainly with tiles, laid 
where practicable, at a depth of four feet or more, . 
and in drains from one to four rods apart, accord- 
ing to the nature and condition of the soil. 

Agreeably to my threat of last spring, tile works 
have been established in Exeter, where some thou- 
sands of tiles are made weekly, and sold at Alban7 
prices, twelve dollars per thousand for two-inch 
tiles. Our neighbors are, however, so wide awake 
on the subject that the manufacturers have not yet 
been able to supply the home market, and do not 
dare to advertise their wares. Let it be understood, 
by the way, that the writer has no interest in these 
works, except that which all farmers have. It is 
expected that next season’s operations will be more 
extensive. My land drained last fall, which last 
year was too wet to work on the 5th of June, was 
plowed on the 16th of April last, and was in good 
order then to plant. It was planted with corn 
about the 20th of May, and has now upon it a good 
crop of corn,a fair sprinkling of pumpkins, and, 
from seed sown at the last hoeing in the corn, a 
good crop of turnips, and has suffered neither from 
water nor drought. 

The tiles used last year were from Albany, and 
cost here ©25 per thousand. I am now laying three 
thousand more, from the Exeter works, of similar 
quality, which cost me $12 per thousand, and we 
Rockingham people wish to suggest, with great hu- 
mility, that we have just now “got the start of this 
majestic world,” at least this corner of it, in this 
matter of drainage with tiles. If there is enter- 
prise enough in Massachusetts or the other small 
States to start some tile works, we shall feel proud 
to see our example followed. The Whately tile 
works are not forgotten, but they are so far from 
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Boston, that the freight equals the cost of the tiles, 
and I know of no other works in New England, 
where tiles are made. 

The Patent Office Report for 1856, which has 
not yet been generally distributed, contains an arti- 
cle which was furnished by myself, from which I 
extract for publication in the Farmer the follow- 
ing: 

. THE DRAINAGE OF HIGH-LANDS, 

By “high-land” is meant that, the surface of 
which is not overflowed, as distinguished from 
swamps, marshes, and the like low-lands. How 
great a proportion of such land would be benefited 
by draining it is impossible to estimate. 

The Committee on Draining, in their Report to 
the State Agricultural Society of New York, in 
1848, assert that, “There is not one farm out of 
every seventy-five in this State, but needs drainin 
—yes, much draining—to bring it into high culti- 
vation. Nay, we may venture to say that every 
wheat-field would produce a larger and finer crop 
if properly drained.” The committee further say : 
“It will be conceded that no farmer ever raised a 
good crop of grain on wet ground, or on a field 
where pools of water become masses of ice in the 
winter. In such cases, the grain plants are gener- 
ally frozen out and perish : or, if any survive, the 
will never arrive at maturity nor produce a well- 
developed seed. In fact, every observing farmer 
knows that stagnant water, whether on the surface 
of his soil or within reach of the roots of his plants 
always does them injury.” 

The late Mr. Delafield, one of the most distin- 

ished agriculturists of New York, said in a pub- 
fre address: “We all well know that wheat and 
other grains, as well as grasses, are never fully de- 
veloped, and never produce good seed, when the 
roots are soaked in moisture. No man ever raised 
good wheat from a wet or moist subsoil. Now, 
the farms of this country, though at times during 
the summer they appear dry and crack on the sur- 
face, are not in fact dry farms, for reasons already 
named. On the contrary, for nine months out of 
twelve, they are moist or wet; and we need no bet- 
ter evidence of the fact than the annual freezing 
out of the plants, and consequent poverty of many 
crops.” 

If we listen to the answers of. farmers, when 
asked as to the success of their labors, we shall be 
surprised, perhaps, to observe how much of their 
want of success is attributed to accidents, and how 
uniformly these accidents result from causes which 
thorough-draining would remove. The wheat-crop 
of one would have been abundant, had it not been 
badly frozen out in the fall; while another has lost 
nearly the whole of his, by a season too wet for his 
land. A farmer at the West has planted his corn 
early, and late rains have rotted the seed in the 
ground ; while one at the East has been compelled 
by the same rains, to wait 89 long before planting, 
that the season has been too short. Another has 
worked his clayey farm so wet because he had not 
time to wait for it to dry, that it could not be prop- 
erly tilled. And so their crops have wholly or par- 
tially failed, and all because of too much water in 
the soil. It would seem, by the remarks of those 
who till the earth, as if there were never a season 
just right, as if Providence had bidden us labor for 

read, and yet sent down the rains of heaven so 


plentifully-as always to blight our harvests. It is 
rare that we do not have a most remarkable sea- 
son, with respect to moisture especially. It is al- 
ways too wet or too dry. Our potatoes are rotted 
by the summer showers, or cut off by a summer 
drought ; and when, as in the season of 1856, in 
New sngeat they are neither seriously diseased, 
nor dried up, we find at harvest time that the prom- 
ise has belied the fulfilment; that after all the fine 
show above ground, the season has been too wet 
and the crop is light. We frequently hear com- 
plaint that the season was too cold for Indian corn, 
and that a sharp drought, following a wet spring, 
has cut short the crop. We hear no man say that 
he lacked skill to cultivate his crop. Seldom does 
a farmer attribute his failure to the poverty of his 
soil. He has planted and cultivated in such a way 
that, in a favorable season, he would have reaped 
a fair reward for his toil; but the season has been 


8 |too wet or too dry; and, with full faith that farm- 


ing will pay in the long run, he resolves to plant 
the same land in the same manner, hoping in fu- 
ture for better luck. 

Too much cold water is at the bottom of most of 
these vor yew of unpropitious seasons, as well as 
of most of our soils; and it is in our power to re- 
move the cause of these complaints. and of our 
want of success. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.” 


e must underdrain al] the land we cultivate, 
thaf"Nature has not already underdrained, and we 
shall cease complaints of the seasons. We shall 
seldom have a season, upon properly-drained land, 
that is too wet or too cold, or even too dry; for 
thorough draining is almost as sure a remedy for a 
drought as for a flood. 

Do lands need underdraining in America ?— 
It is a common error to suppose, that, because the 
sun shines more brightly upon this country than 
upon England, and because almost every summer 
brings such a drought here as is unknown there, 
her system of thorough drainage can have no place 
in agriculture on this side the Atlantic. It is true 
that we have a clearer sky and a drier climate than 
are experienced in England, but it is also true that 
although we have a far less number of showers and 
of rainy days, we have a greater quantity of rain 
in the year. 

The neceasity of drainage, however, does not de- 
end so much upon the quantity of water which 
lis or flows upon land, nor upon the power of the 

sun to carry it off by evaporation, as upon the char- 
acter of subsoil. The vast quantity of water which 
Nature pours upon every acre of subsoil annually, 
were it all removed by evaporation, alone, would 
render the whole country barren; but Nature her- 
self has kindly done the work of draining upon a 
large proportion of our land, so that only a health- 
ful proportion of the water which falls on the earth 
passes off at the surface, by the influence of the 
sun. 

If the subsoil is of sand or gravel, or of other po- 
rous earth, that portion of the water not Ho ara 
passes off below by natural drainage. If the sub- 
soil be of clay, rock, or other impervious substances, 
the downward course of the water is checked, and 
it remains stagnant, or bursts out upon the surface 





in the form of springs. 
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. Quite a package of letters and notes of observa- 
tion abroad, are on hand, and will be forwarded fos 
publication, as fast as it is thought by the writer 
that the readers of the Farmer desire to read them. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MISERIES OF FARMING. 


I would reply briefly to L. H. Sherman’s article 
of Aug. 29th, upon “The Influences of Farming.” 
I am glad of an opportunity, because I have long 
thought that farming has been unduly extolled, 
and made to appear a most delightful occupation. 
It is one thing to gaze in admiration upon some 
noble edifice, upon its exquisite workmanship and 
architectural beauty, and quite another to cut down, 
hew and frame the massive timbers of which it is 
composed, and go through all the complicated 
work in its erection. Soitis one thing to talk 
about country life, its beautiful scenery, waving 
forests, green hills and flowery meadows, and quite 
another to go with the farmer to his dusty labor- 
field, and participate with him in his hard, unmiti- 
gated toil. It seems to me that Ged intended that 
the tilling of the earth should be particularly wea- 
risome and laborious; for in pronouncing the curse 
upon man, He dwells entirely upon the curse of 
the ground, of the sorrow with which he should 
eat of it all the days of his life, of its thorns and 
thistles, and the sweat of his face with which he 
should earn his bread. 

Again, it does not seem unreasonable to assert 
that farming is, at least, one of the most laborious 
occupations, from the fact that it is one which de- 
pends upon physical power; power in common with 
the beasts of burden, the horse and patient ox; 
and the supremacy of those employments which 
require intellectual exertion is shown most clearly 
in all those wonderful inventions by which the la- 
bor of the husbandman is facilitated. If mind can 
thus lessen agricultural labor, could not its powers, 
engaged in some honorable and worthy calling, ob- 
tain for a man a livelihood more easily than if he 
depended upon physical strength? But we are 
told here that farmers enjoy better health and live 
longer than any other class. It is true under cer- 
tain circumstances ; if a man has the means of be- 
ing independent of very hard work, if he can have 
time for the improvement of his mind, he is no 
doubt under as favorable circumstances, for health 
and length of days, as he can be. But load a man 
with debts, or give him even a considerable sum to 
commence with, and the necessary exertion which 
he must put forth to obtain a livelihood, will break 
down his constitution and send him to the grave 
as soon as anybody else. And nine-tenths of the 
farming community are in just these circumstances. 
And in this article friend S. says that a “moderate 
action of the brain only, is well adapted to the 
healthy expansion of body and mind.” By this 
we are to understand that anything more than a 
moderate action of the brain is injurious. It is not 
so ; the more active the brain, not over-worked, the 
healthier the man and the longer his life. We 
know that the hunter will pursue his game for 
miles without fatigue, while his attendant, for want 
of mental stimulus, soon grows weary. Now why 
should not mental stimulus in every case have 
this tendency to overcome the wasting effects of 





labor? Prof. Pierce, of Cambridge, has recently 
stated that mortality was the greatest among those 

aduates who Ifad no Commencement parts.— 

hese, of course, were the inferior scholars. Here 
is a fact overlooked in estimating the healthiness 
of farming with intellectual pursuits, The absorp- 
tion of the mind in great truths, the enthusiasm 
attendant upon it, lengthens existence, while the 
mind of the farmer, for want of it, turns inward, 
preys upon itself, and wastes its energies and those 
of the body which hold it. Hence the advantage 
of intellectual over physical labor; it more than 
counterbalances the advantage of physical exercise. 
Who would not rather prefer the enjoyment of an 
educated mind than the narrow scope to which the 
farmer in general is confined? It is impossible 
for him to make much advancement in knowledge. 
The exhaustion upon the body, sympathizing with 
the mind, incapacitates it for mental labor, ard the 
farmer at the close of the day, tired and weary, 
sooner seeks “nature’s sweet restorer” than gather- 
ing wisdom from the midnight oil. 

One advantage of farming, it is said in this arti- 
cle, is, that the farmer receives his subsistence from 
the hand of Heaven. Well, what is it? Fora 
series of years it has given the potato rot, and the 
poor husbandman going to his field in time of har- 
vest, to seek the fruit of his labors, finds that he is 
reaping in corruption. For two years past it has 
sent a flood, now as common a blessing as its pre- 
decessor, which covers and destroys our meadow 
grass, bringing great loss to those who depend up- 
on it for their catule in the winter, depriving them 
of food, and taking away the manure necessary to 
plant with in the coming season. These losses as 
much derange a farmer’s pecuniary matters as the 
loss of thousands does the merchant’s. 

Come, then, ye admirers of farming, to our bar- 
ren, unfruitful soils, to our potato-rotting, meadow- 
flooding region; and you shall have your realiza- 
tion of country life; hard, unceasing toil, small 
remuneration, a mind vacant and idle, because of 
its MODERATE ACTION, with powers lying dormant 
and unemployed, which if called into exercise would 
increase the ily and mental health, obtain a liv- 
ing more easily, besides affording enjoyment which 
the farmer cannot—having never experienced it— 
understand or appreciate. 

Let those therefore who hereafter write of the 
merits of farming use no gloss or poetry to conceal 
the truth. Let the reality be told—appealing not . 
to fancy—but to the toiling millions who till the 
earth. E. H. 8 

North Wayland. 





TRANSMISSION OF FEVERS.—In a work recently 
published by an English physician on the transmis- 
sion of fevers, after referring to the value of thorough 
ventilation, light and cleanliness to disinfect clothes 
and apartments, he says “it is important to know 
regarding infection, that when not destroyed or dis- 

ersed in the sick room, it attaches itself and ad- 
-_ with great tenacity to all articles of furniture, 
chairs, tables, drawers, &c., nestling in their innu- 
merable pores ; and unless these articles be scrubbed 
with a solution of chloride of lime, or exposed to a 
strong heat, or a free current of air for several 
hours, it may again become evolved, more virulent- 
ly than at first, after a lapse of weeks. But it chief- 
ly adheres to cotton and woolen materials. The 
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patient’s body, glothes and blankets become satu- 
rated with it, like a sponge with water; and in air- 
ing these materials, a mere passing breeze is not 
always sufficient to carry it away. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN POTATO. 


Mr. EpitoR:—Many of your correspondents 
have written about the potato rot; some have sup- 
posed they had discovered the cause of the disease; 
others had found remedies that had and would stay 
the hand of the destroyer. Ido not profess to 
have found either the cause or the cure. I sup- 
pose itis similar to some of the mysterious diseases 
that spread terror and death in the animal king- 
dom, that the wisest heads wannot tell from whence 
they come nor whither they go. But if the dis- 
covery could be made, it would be worth more than 
all the pearls that have been found or ever will be. 
The potato is a great article of food; millions of 
our race have almost subsisted upon them; and if 
they are not, as the Irishman said, life itself, they 
are indeed one of the many staffs that prop up an- 
imal life. 

I therefore think that everything should be done 
that can be consistently, to save this valuable root. 
I plant but few potatoes, but I thought I would try 
a number of kinds. I planted them side by side, 
with the same dressing and at the same time, and 
when I came to dig them, several kinds were quite 
bad, but the chenangoes the worst, most all being 
rotten; but one kind came out bright and good. 
I bought the seed in Boston for the Rocky Moun- 
tain. I should advise farmers to notice this, and 
get this kind of seed, for they are fine | gan 

Danvers, Sept.,; 1857. . Walt. 





RATS BECOMING AN ARTICLE OF 
COMMERCE. 


As civilization advances, human ingenuity is tax- 
ed to supply man’s natural and artificial wants.— 
Our grandfathers would have said that the distruc- 
tive vermin which invests our cellars under the 
name of rats, would be the last thing which could 
be turned to a useful purpose. Even the fine lady 
of the present day, who piques herself on her ex- 
quisitely fitting gloves, would give one of those 
little shrieks, which she thinks so sweetly feminine, 
if told that the thumb of her glove was made of 
ratskin, as more elastic yet tougher than kid. The 
nineteenth century, in fact, sees rats elevated to an 
article of commerce. In Europe the fur of the rat 
is used by hatters, having been found to exceed in 
delicacy even that of the beaver. A company ex- 
ists in Paris, on the principle of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to buy up all the rats in France. In 
London many persons earn a livelihood by hunting 
rats in the sewers. A late number of the London 
Quarterly Review makes these facts the text of a 
curious and interesting article on the habits of the 
rats, an animal heretofore considered unfit to be in- 
troduced into decent society, but which, under the 
auspices of the Quarterly, makes quite s respecta- 
ble figure. 

Nearly every portion of the habita!,'~ globe is 
infested with these vermin. Hardly a \c»sel ‘sails 
without carrying with it a colony, and thus even 
the islands of the Pacific are supplied with rats. On 





board the ship they generally keep out of sight 
provided they can command that great necessity, 
water; but if this is guarded against their depreda- 
tions, they will come on deck on rainy nights to 
drink, and will even ascend the rigging for the sake 
of the moisture laying in the folds of the sails.— 
When very thirsty, they have been known to attack 
the spirit-casks, and get, like wiser beings, tipsy, 
though we believe they never beat their wives, even 
when drunk. Sometimes two distinct colonies are 
to be found in the same ship; one occupying the 
stem and the other the stern. It is no uncommon 
thing to destroy five hundred in a single East In- 
diaman, on her arrival at Calcutta. Often, when 
water has been scarce on the voyage, they volunta- 
rily desert the vessel the night after her casting an- 
chor, generally passing to land, in single file, along - 
the mooring rope, though, if this is impracticable, 
they do not hesitate to swim. The genuine ship 
rat is a more delicate animal than the large brown 
rat, anc approximates to the original English rat, 
which is not yet entirely extinct, though som 
naturalists have asserted the contrary. 

Few pefsons have an idea of the vast numbers 
of these vermin. The Quarterly says, “rats ere to 
the earth what swallows are to the air, universally 
present.” But, unlike their feathered rivals, we 
rarely see them, and hence are ignorant of the 
countless millions that burrow under our cellars, 
run up and down between our walls, haunt the 
sewers of great cities, and devastate the granaries 
of farmers. But it is about slaughter-houses that 
they “most do congregate.” At Montfaucon, in 
France, the proprietor of a slaughter-house had a 
walled enclosure, where, one night, he threw the 
carcasses of two or three horses, and then went 
quietly with his workmen, and sourss up all the 
holes by which the rats had entered it, after which 
he went in, with these same workmen, each armed 
with a stick, The rats thus entrapped, were slain 
by hundreds. In a single month he killed 
16,050, and 2,650 in one night. It has been 
estimated that the progeny of a single pair would 
amount, in three years, to six hundred and fifty-six 
thousand, if they could all find food and escepe the 
accidents that makes the mortality among them so 
great. Between the large brown rat and the smal- 
ler species there exists a mortal antipathy. If an 
equal number of each breed are put into a cage 
over night, the bigger ones, if not hungry, will eat 
off the long delicate ears of the smaller, which they 
seem to consider a great luxury; but if half-starv- 
ed, nothing will be se the morning of the smal- 
ler species, except the @ils and bones. 

The rat, according to the Quarterly, has never, 
received the credit for sagacity which he deserves, 
although the phrase “as cunning as a rat,” testifies 
to the popular opinion of his abilities, It is not a 
fable that a rat robs a hen’s nest, by laying on his 
back and holding the eggs between his paws, while 
his companions pull along. Rats have been seen, 
one on each side, leading blind or aged rats to wa- 
ter. A gentleman once noticed that several rats 
ate at the trough with his dogs; so, one day, he 
kept the dogs back, after the trough was filled, in- 
tending to shoot the rats when they came to eat; 
but the latter was too wise to make their appear- 
ance till he let the dogs in, when he was afraid to 
shoot, and this caution they exhibited day after day, 
till he gave up in despair. Sometimes when fam- 
ished, a rat will attack poultry. Rats frequently 
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gnaw through the leaded pipes of houses, for the 
sound of running water seems to fascinate them, 
and many a rat, curious to get at the cause of this 
strange noise, has suddenly found himself deluged 
in a shower-bath, 

The teeth of a’ rat are so formed, and grow so 
fast, that if he does not. gnaw almost incessantly, 
and by this process wear them away at the point, 
they become enormous circular tusks. Rats have 
been killed, which having lost a lower tooth, have 
had the corresponding upper one grow into a com- 

lete circle, the point of which, in winding around, 
fad passed through the lip of the animal. The 
Quarterly insists that the rat is a beautiful animal, 
especially when seen sitting on his haunches and 
licking his paws; but we confess our prejudices 
prevent our discerning this beauty; and we are or- 
thodox enough still to think that rats should only 
be named with traps and guns, to which, if in our 
power, we would consign the whole race. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MEASUREMENT OF HAY. 


Mr. Epitor:—I saw in the remarks from the 
New Jersey Farmer that it takes from 600 to 800 
cubic feet of mow hay to make aton. This rule 
I think will hardly do for New England farmers to 
sell by. I presume that the grasses grow much 
more rank and coarse, South and West, than they 
do in Vermont, and with less thick bottom, and 
consequently less weight to the bulk, when com- 
pared with our northern hay. Itis a rule among 
farmers of this section to measure from four to five 
hundred cubic feet to the ton. 

I have, in measuring and weighing out several 
mows of hay, found the rule to be nearly correct; 
varying, of course, according to the height o: 
depth of the mow, and the quality of the hay, as to 
its being coarse or fine, as fine hay weighs much 
heavier in proportion tothe bulk. I have weighed 
out a mow of fine hay, near the bottom, when 360 
cubic feet would weigh a ton. But scaffold hay 
usually requires 500 feet for a ton. 

“Make hay,” &c. Your correspondent, Mr. 
Robinson, answers me rather pertly, for sneering 
at his communication taken from the Homestead,— 
then says it was written ten years ago, before mow- 
ing machines were invented. Sneering I consider 
one of the lowest traits that a man can exhibit, 
whether it be at ignorance, or folly, or anything 
else. I consider it unpardonable, and never inten- 
tionally indulge in it. But when a man writes things 
unreasonable, he is to be pitied for his folly, or cor- 
rected, which last, I intended to do in my former 
article. If he had informed his readers that his ar- 
ticle was written ten years ago, and was intended 
for men of other times, it would have passed with- 
out a notice. But supposing that it was written 
for the improvement of the present times, it 
“smacked” too much of “old fogyism,” (and I am 
not alone in thinking so,) to let it pass. So I gave 
my experience as an honest man would, and “got 
a hit,” with how much grace I leave you and your 
readers to decide. 

As for mowing machines, I am happy to say we 
de use them, and their merry rattle cheers and 
lightens the labors of many of our Vermont farm- 
ers, and will many more, another season. But 


in Connecticut, too, that can never be mowed by 
machinery. : 
Now, Mr. Editor, should you in some of your 
“visits to the farm,” take the trouble to come to 
Rutland, you would find specimens of successful 
farming that would be worthy of your notice, away 
up here in Vermont, and we should be happy to 
show you our hospitality. 
With your permission I will call the attention of 
your readers once more to the advertisement on 
another page, of Cream Hill Farm, for most of the 
customers I have had find it too large, either for 
their means or wants. 1 will say that it is so situ- 
ated that it can be divided without injuring its form, 
making two beautiful farms of about 100 acres each, 
roperly divided into meadow, pasture and wood- 
an 
If some other signature suits Mr. Robinson any 
better than that outlandish “Woa, haw, hush,” he 
may call me M. J. PEeRKINs. 
Cream Hill. 


ReEMARKS.—It would afford us pleasure to visit 
“Cream Hill Farm,” and many others in its vicini- 
ty, and we have no doubt we should learn enough 
among the thrifty Vermonters of that region to re- 
ward us abundantly for the time required. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Downine’s Fruit anp Fauir Taegs oF AMERICA. Revised 
Edition. New York: Wiley & Halsted, Publishers. 


In speaking of Fruits, we have often urged the 
reader to cultivate only the best. But in order to 
do this, he must have a more extended knowledge 
of fruit, either from reading, from observation, or 
from actual experiment himself, than is gained by 
a mere familiarity with the fruits of his own neigh- 
borhood. These are all essential to enable one to 
become a pretty correct judge. But the most di- 
rect, quickest and easiest way to gain the desired 
information, is by reading. There are books filled 
with the collected experience and wisdom of gene- 
rations, where the inquirer may learn what are es- 
teemed the best fruits, and what is their best mode 
of cultivation, without passing through the long, 
expensive and dull detail of practical experiment 
himself. Such is the volume now before us. It 
probably contains the most accurate descriptions 
and engravings of a large and generally cultivated 
variety of American fruits, that is to be found 
among us; the modes of cultivation, of grafting, 
budding and pruning, are given with such an accu- 
racy of detail, as to render the work of great value 
to the beginner. With such a work before him, 
and a frequent reference to its pages, he could 
scarcely fail of selecting the best varieties, and of 
obtaining excellent fruit at a cost not more than 
would be required to produce the most indifferent. 

The arrangement of the different topics in this 
revised edition is not materially changed. In the 
body of the word there is a sensible running title, 
affording a catch-word of what is spoken of below. 





there are many fields in Vermont, and I presume 


But in the index, where such a title becomes of 
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greater importance, it is entirely abandoned, and a| 


useless repetition runs through the whole. At the 
opening page of the index, in a neat half-title, in 
capitals so plain that who runs may read, we are 
told that this: is the “Index to the Different Fruits,” 
and this is enough for the whole. Now in looking 
for different fruits mentioned in the index, the 
reader is obliged to turn to the head of the class, 
because no catch-word on the top of the page states 
what fruit is mentioned below. It will not do to 
say that the names themselves ought to suggest 
what the fruits are, for not more than one reader 
in fifty is sufficiently familiar with such names as to 
make this of any use to him. To one using the 
book considerably this is a great defect, and one 
which we hope to see corrected in a future edition. 
Every person cultivating a dozen trees, should own 
this work, 

The varieties of apples and pears given are very 
numerous, and will be likely to lead the beginner 
astray, as the number of really good varieties of 
either is comparatively small. We should recom- 
mend to the common cultivator scarcely more than 
a dozen varieties of pears, and perhaps double that 
number of apples. A few varieties, well tended, 
and producing the best fruit, are worth more than 
an extended list, producing but an indifferent crop. 
In former numbers of the Farmer, the reader may 
find these few varieties given in tabular form. 





ERRORS ABOUT THE HONEY-BEE. 


The following remarks from the Albany Cultiva- 
tor may correct some erroneous notions about the 
modus operandi of the industrious bee : 


“Many suppose that the bee culls honey from 
the nectar of flowers, and carries it to his cell in 
the hive. This is not correct. The nectar it col- 
lects from the flower is a portion of his food or 
drink ; the honey it deposits in its cell is a secre- 
tion from its mellific, or honey-secreting glands, 
analogos to the milk-secreting glands of the cow 
and other animals. If they were the mere collec- 
tors and transporters of honey from the flowers to 
the honey-comb, then we should have the comb fre- 
quently filled with molasses, whenever the bees 
have fed at a molasses hogshead. ‘The honey-bag 
in the bee performs the same functions as the cow’s 
bag or udder—merely receives the honey from the 
secreting glands, and retains it till a proper oppor- 
tunity presents for its being deposited in appropri- 
ate store-houses, the honey comb. 

“Another error is that the bee collects pollen 
from the flowers accidentally while it is in search 
of honey. (Quite the contrary is the fact. The bee, 
when in search of nectar, or honey, as it is improp- 
erly called, does not collect pollen. It goes in 
search of pollen especially, and also for nectar. 
When the pollen of the flower is ripe and fit for 
the use of the bee there is no nectar in the flower. 


-It is generally supposed, also, that the bee con- 


structs its comb from such vegetable substances. 
This, also, is an error. The wax is a secretion 
from its body, as the honey is; and it makes its 





appearance in small scales or flakes on the belly, 
and is taken thence by other bees, rendered plas- 
tic by mixture of the saliva of the bee’s mouta, 
and laid on the walls of the cell with the tongue 
very much in the way a plasterer uses his trowel.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 


Gov. Brown :—I am happy to have one direct 
response from a wheat-growing farmer, through the 
medium of your paper. Your correspondent, J. D. 
Canning, Esq., has made a very successful experi- 
ment with spring wheat the past season, which he 
publishes “for encouraging my brother farmers.” 
Coming to this sensible conclusion, he says: “I have 
paid their prices for flour long enough.” Every 
farmer among you should say amen to this truth- 
ful declaration. From one bushel and three pecks 
seed, his wheat is equal in value, (to his family,) to 
five barrels of flour. Wecan only hope he has 
the same quantity of winter wheat in the ground, 
sowed a month ago; if so, he will be almost sure 
of his wheaten loaves for_g twelve month, and tha 
from three and a half bushels of seed. He will 
find winter as much betier than spring wheat for 
bread, as winter rye is better than spring for that 
purpose. Winter will make white, pulpy brea” 
and pastry, while spring wheat will make dark, 
heavy flour. 

Your correspondent from Vermont, in your issue 
of 26th September, (I think it was on the farm of 
a Mr. Lovering,) reports forty bushels of winter 
wheat to the acre. This splendid yield should en- 
courage every farmer to action. It is to be regret- 
ted that this report could not have been published 
in the month of August, that the farmers coul* 
have had the benefit of earlier information. Whea* 
should not be sown after the 10th of September, 
unless upon dry, warm land. Middle of August to 
1st September is the proper time. 

The writer has raised 40 bushels winter wheat to 
the acre, and 25 bushels per acre for six consecu 
tive years, in the county of Essex, Mass. Samue 
Frothingham, Jr., Esq., at Milton Hill, Mass., rais 
ed 50 bushels of wheat to the acre. It was good 
pasture land, highly dressed with pig manure, and 
plowed in. These facts have been published be- 
fore, but they will bear repeating, and would not 
be lost upon the farmer, if he well considered his 
true interest. ; 

The subject at this time of money pressure, and 
at all times without pressure, is of serious import. 
It is the great bread question, as it concerns New 
England, whose means and soil are adequate to the 
wants of her people, for the procuring of every 
grain that grows. I boldly make the assertion, 
and shall hold to it till confronted by practical far- 
mers, who have made fair and proper tests. 

Can any earthly reason be given why the farmer 
at the north shall not raise his bread? The old 
maxim, “nothing venture nothing have,” has been in- 
dulged in for scores of years. Timidity is often 
worse than sharp practice. 'en millions of dollars 
the West annually for imported breadstufis by 

assachusetts alone, and her sturdy, honest yeo- 
manry among its best customers! What a com- 
mentary! Surely there must be “something rotten 
in Denmark.” Read and ponder the excellent 
Vermont letter, (two weeks since.) From about 
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five acres of land, two hundred bushels of wheat, 
(“Kloss Blue Stem” or banner, I have raised it,) 
and you have equal in value to fifty barrels of flour. 
For such information you should “thank God and 
take courage,” and go and do likewise. 

New York, Oct. 5th, 1857. H. Poor. 





TO MAKE A SOUND SHINGLE ROOF. 


As I have had something to do with the carpen- 
ter’s trade, I thought that Tacut give some of my 
ideas about that kind.of work. i have often noticed 
the roofs of buildings that had some holes through 
them. The question occurred to me to find out 
what the reason was that a hole should come in 
one place and not in another, and on examination, 
I found the fault to be in the laying of the shingles, 
and that nine-tenths of the mechanics make the 
same mistake in laying shingles. I presume that 
some of my old friends will think that I am a little 
green to think of teaching them how to do as sim- 
ple a piece of work as to lay a shingle, but perhaps 
I shall give them a new idea. I now ask any of 
them to examine their roofs, and see if they cannot 
find some of the very places that I shall describe. 
I shall commence to describe the bad places by ta- 
king four courses and numbering them. No. 1 is 
five shingles long. The first and last shingle of the 
course are four inches wide ; the three middle shin- 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Tomato Fics.—Pour boiling water over the to- 
matoes in order to remove the skin; then weigh 
them, and place them in a stone jar with as much 
sugar as you have tomatoes, and let them stand two 
days ; then pour off the syrup and boil and skim it 
until no scum rises ; then pour it over the tomatoes, 
and let them stand two days, as before; then boil 
and skim again. After the third tie, they are fit 
to dry, if the weather is good; if not, let them stand 
in the syrup until drying weather; then place on 
large earthen plates or dishes, and put them in the 
sun to dry, which will take about a week, after 
which, pack them down in smal! wooden boxes, with 
fine white sugar between every layer. Tomatoes 
prepared in this manner will keep for years. 


APPLE JELLY.—Apples make an excellent jelly. 
The process is as follows: They are pared, quar- 
tered, and the core completely removed, aud put 
into a pot without water, closely covered, and put 
into an oven or over a fire. When pretty well 
stewed, the juice is to be squeezed out through a 
cloth to which a little white of an egg,is added, and 
then the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, then 
reduce it to a proper consistency, and an excellent 


gles are eight inches wide. This will form the first|jelly will be the product. 


course. The next course is 4 shingles 8 inches wide. 
These cover the same length and make No. 2. No. 
3 is the same as No. 1, and No. 4.as No. 2. Now, 
many at the first sight will say we have a good roof 
and the joints well broke. But let us examine a 
little and see. The second course in the joint of 
the third course is but one thickness of shingle 
through to the roof-board, (and that, too, at the 
second space of the shingle, as a shingle is usually 
divided into three spaces,) and in process of time, 
the shingle, will wear through and leave a hole 
through the roof, while the rest of the roof is good. 

I am aware that shingles are of varied widths, 
and do not come all in the form that I have shown : 
but I take this way to show how to find the bad 
places. I shall now give my rule for laying shin- 
gles, and how to avoid such bad places in a roof, 
for they occur in most of roofs, if the workmen do 
not know how to avoid them. You must be care- 
ful not to make a joint directly over the joint of the 
second course below the one you are laying; or in 
other words, to break joints with the two last cour- 
ses that you have lain.—Michigan Farmer. 





Watt Roses.—The secret of growing roses 
against a wall might be packed in a lady’s thimble. 
A two feet deep border of strong loam, four or five 
feet wide, to be as rich as rotton dung can make it; 
the border to be thoroughly soaked with soft pond- 
water twice a week in dry weather, and when the 
roses are in bloom, to keep them thin in the branch- 
es, as if they were peach trees, and to play the 
water-engine against them as for a house on fire, 
from the first appearance of insects till no more 
come. There is a reason for everything under the 
sun, and the reason for insects attacking roses in 
general, and those on walls more particularly, is 
from too much dryness at the roots, causing the 
juices to-be more palatable through the action of 


To Dry Pears.—Pare them very thin before 
they are quite ripe and simmer in a thin syrup ; let 
them lie a day or two, then make the syrup richer 
and simmer again. Repeat this till they are clear, 
then drain, and dry them in the sun or a cool oven 
for a short time. They may be kept in the syrup 
and dried as wanted, which makes them more moist 
and rich. 

Another way.—Take some fine pears before they 
are ripe, pare them and set them over the fire in 
cold water; let them stew till tender; lift them 
gently out and put them into cold water for a 
quarter of an hour, then drain on a sieve into a 
pound of sugar and two quarts of water for every 
fifty pears ; pot the fruit, and let it stand two hours. 
The pears must then be taken out and suspended 
in a slow oven, with the large end down, for twelve 
hours. Clarify the syrup in which the fruit has 
stood, and boil it; when quite cold, the pears must 
again remain in the syrup, and be transferred to the 
oven for the same time as before. Boil the syrup 
and continue the process till the pears are perfect- 
ly dry. 

Sweet CraB-APPLe PICKLES.—Boil the fruit in 
clear water until it becomes a little soft; then drain 
them on a large dish ; then to every pound of fruit 
ada one of sugar; and boil hard until they are 
preserved. 

To make the pickles, take one-half syrup and one- 
half vinegar; fill the jar with the preserves, and 
pour on the syrup and vinegar; add spices to suit 
the taste. 


Pook Man’s Puppina.—One cup of molasses, 
one cup of water, one cup of chopped suet, one cup 
of raisins, one teaspoonful of saleratus, a little salt, 
flour enough to make a stiff batter ; tie up ina cloth, 

ut into boiling water, boil two hours ; use wine or 
randy sauce; leave in boiling water till needed.— 





the leaves.— Lon. Hort. Journal. 
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